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The First Forty Years of Washington Society 


From the Letters and Journals of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret Bayard), Edited by Gaillard Hunt 
With numerous illustrations and portraits. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70 


Reminiscences and descriptions of Jefferson's Election, with the exciting contest with Aaron 
Burr determined by the casting of a single vote; Jefferson at home, both in Washington and 
at Monticello an intricate personal study; nae © Inauguration and the Inauguration Ball; 
Washington in the hands of the British (1814); Henry Clay personal and political reminis- 
cences and anecdotes; Jackson’s administration and its political and social excitements 
(Mrs. Eaton, etc.); Webster’s Reply to Hayne; Harriet Martineau’s visit to Washington; 
Prominent women of Washington Society, etc. 


BRILLIANT volume of reminiscences covering an almost untouched period in the history of the social life at the Capital. 
A The author was Margaret Bayard, who married Samuel Harrison Smith, the distinguished journalist who was the founder 

of The National Intelligencer, the oldest paper in Washington, and who by his position came in contact with the leading 
statesmen. Mrs. Smith had the social tact and political acumen of her family, the famous Bayards of Delaware, and her letters 
and journals give a vivid picture of her friends and of the great questions of the day. She wasa writer of books popular in her 
time, and consequently even the intimate letters to her family show decided literary grace and skill. Her life in Washington be- 
gan with the nineteenth century, and closed in 1840. Jefferson, Madison and Clay were among the intimates of her household. 
The literary foreigners who came to this country all went to Washington, and all met Mrs. Smith and are described by her. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE SHAKESPEARE AND THE 


By T. R. LOUNSBURY MODERN STAGE 
Professor of English in Yale Ualversity B SIDNEY LEE 
‘It is delightful, for it is by no means common to come upon a y : 
ripe scholar who believes it his duty to digest his materials thoroughly Eleven brilliant essays on the relation of Shakespeare to 
oe ‘nts the results he derives from them to the public.” the modern stage and modern life. 
m — $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents 
THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES THE BIBLE AS ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By CHARLES BROOKF ELD By J. H. GARDINER 
Delightful reminiscences of the brilliant group of young Asst. Prof. of English at Harvard University 
men at Cambridge University which included Tennyson, Hal- : ; . 
Rossi: a . A valuable and highly interesting discussion of the Bible 
lam, Trench, Spedding and Lord Houghton. in relation to English literature. 
Illustrated. $5.00 net $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 
AF SHANISTAN 
By ANGUS HAMILTON ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 
A thorough, compact and complete account of the country By HELEN ZIMMERN 
oe it ts to-day, with the fullest geographical, political and Aclear and popular account of the Italy and Italians of 
commercial data. to-day, their life, interests, industries and amusements. 
Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 net Illustrated. $1.50 net 
ROMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE | A GERMAN POMPADOUR 
By MONA CAIRD By MARIE HAY 
Illustrated by J. Pennell and E. Syng . y Px 
. 4 This a notable plece of work The Athenaeum 
A delightful book, beautifully illustrated, about the won- Illustrated. $3.50 net 


derful cities of Provence. 


Illustrated. $3.75 net 
HILLS AND THE SEA 
CORREGGIO | By HILAIRE BELLOC 


By T. STURGE MOORE | Over thirty of the most enchanting essays he has ever 
An able and comprehensive life of this master with many | written. Entertaining, enlivet.ing and suggestive. 
illustrations. IMustrated. $2.00 net | $1.50 net 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN 


The volumes have been revised and edited with new introductions by William Archer and are most attractive in form and makeup. 
There are eleven volumes, each sold separately. $1.00 per volume. 
NOW READY 
A DOLLS’ HOUSE and GHOSTS (1 vol.) BRAND THE VIKINGS and THE PRETENDERS (1 vol.) 
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ties were adopted under the advice of a 

Council of Elder Statesmen, the mem- 
bers of such an advisory body should 
have had not only wide practical experi- 
ence, but also the broadest possible sur- 
vey of the details and the meanings of all 
phases of social activity. 

The fundamental work of the sociologists 
is to plot the field of study which it would 
be desirable for men to pursue, if it were 
known in advance that they were to be- 
come members of a Council of Elder States- 
men. 

As the sociologists plot the field, it is not 
a different territory from that already cov- 
ered by the various types of history, by 
economics, by the legal sciences, and by 
ethics. It is the same territory, with the 
lines of relationship drawn from different 
points. 


The survey of human society which the 
sociologists propose is not a substitute for 
the older forms of study. It is rather an 
attempt to supplement those researches by 
viewing the same facts in a wider perspec- 
tive. 

The central reality in the sociological ren- 
dering of life is not the working of par- 
ticular institutions—economic, political, 
religious. This is merely a detail in the 
sociological picture. The main features are 
the evolution of types of wants in persons, 
their creation of institutions as ministers 
to those wants, and their re-creation of 
the institutions as the wants pass into 
new stages of development. 

Since public opinion is virtually the 
Council of Elder Statesmen that guides 
this process in democratic countries, every 
person who helps to form public opinion 
should take account of the work of the so- 
ciologists. 

This JOURNAL aims to represent the 
progress of scholars in filling out this view 
of society. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1906. 


The Week. 


The election of Charles E. Hughes as 
Governor of New York by a majority 
of merely 55,000 cannot afford Republi- 
cans much ground for elation. Hearst 
was personally detested by tens of thou- 
sands of respectable Democrats who, 
like Mayor McClellan, scratched the 
ticket so that Hearst ran far behind 
his colleagues. He had secured his 
nomination by pandering to the lowest 
element in the Democratic party, and 
by a shameless bargain with Charles F. 
Murphy, whom he had denounced as a 
criminal. But he had not captured all 
the machine politicians; for he was op- 
posed by McCarren in Brooklyn and by 
Croker’s old guard in Manhattan. On 
the other hand, Charles E. Hughes had 
an impeccable record in character and 
attainments. His private and profes- 
sional life had been irreproachable; he 
had performed distinguished public ser- 
vice in the legislative investigation of 
the gas monopoly and the insurance 
companies. He was brought forward 
as the candidate, not of the Republican 
bosses, but of the very best men, like 
Herbert Parsons, who wished to rehabil- 
itate the party. Business conditions 
seemed favorable to Republican success 
Wages were high, the demand for la- 
bor keen. The country was floating on 
a high tide of prosperity, for which the 
Republicans have loudly claimed credit. 
Under such circumstances and on the 
face of this contrast between a reckless 
demagogue and a man of ability and 
conscience, detached observers might 
suppose that Hearst would suffer an 
overwhelming defeat; that he would, as 
some sanguine opponents predicted, be 
buried under a landslide of 200,000 votes. 





What, then, is the meaning of this 
comparatively narrow escape from 
Hearst? It means but one thing: the 
people of New York are tired of oppres- 
sion and dishonesty in the management 
of our huge corporations, and tired of 
the corrupt alliance between corpora- 
tions and machine politicians. This was 
the issue which Hearst has been urging 
for years. This is the issue on which he 
has secured such a formidable following. 
Indeed, the result proves that had not 
Hughes himself won such repute as a 
scourge of thieving insurance officials, 
his candidacy would have been hope- 
less. Had the nerveless Higgins been 


renominated, he would have hardly been 
the race at all; but thousands of con- 
srvative men, who are eager for the 
jurification of our public life, turned 
to Hughes as the man who is more like- 





ly than Hearst tothelp us in this time of 
need. For his agitation against corpora- 
tion abuses Hearst could have had abun- 
dant material without resorting to ex- 
aggeration anc misstatement. The cases 
of the insurance companies, of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and its rebates, as 
exposed by Government investigators, of 
the rebates to the Sugar Trust, for 
which the New York Central has been 
convicted, the stock-jobbing and stock- 
watering by public utility corporations 
in New York, Brooklyn, and other cit 
ies of this State, the extortions of the 
anthracite monopoly and the Ice Trust, 
and the control of political machines by 
these combinations of capital—all these 
modern instances have strengthened the 
popular conviction that plain people are 
not being dealt with fairly. Hearst 
promised redress; and to Hearst people 
turned, not because he was an ideal can- 
didate, but because he seemed to be the 
weapon at hand. 


The warning is unmistakable. If Mr 
Hughes fails to do his utmost to check 
abuses and redress grievances, if in this 
cffort he is thwarted by the hirelings of 
the machine, Hearst or one of his kind 
will surely have his innings. The cor- 
porations have rights which must be re- 
spected as scrupulously as those of the 
individual: but our common carriers 
cannot be allowed to use their immense- 
ly valuable franchises from the public 
as instruments of discrimination; our 
traction and lighting companies are not 


licensed to loot our cities: our anti 
ronopoly laws must not be _ violated 
with impunity. Such men as John D. 


Rockefeller and Henry H. Rogers of the 
Standard Oil: Thomas F. Ryan and An- 
thony N. Brady, the manipulators of 
traction President Charies A. 
Peabody of the Mutual Life and other 
life insurance officials who trying 
to prevent a free vote by policyholders; 
such buccaneers in high finance as E. H. 
Harriman, have heretofore shown little 
appreciation of popular sentiment. They 
have acted as if no power on earth had 
right or might to check the greed of 
their corporations. To them the 
of Tuesday should carry les- 
son. The faith of thousands in 
as a saviour has its pathetic side. In 
casting their ballots for him they have 
blindly cried for justice. They will not 
be denied. 
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No commentator of Professor Bur- 
gess’s Berlin remarks on the Monroe 
Doctrine has struck the real infelicity 
involved—namely, that these observa- 
tions meant one thing to Dr. Burgess 
and quite another to his German hear- 


ers and readers. To him the issue was 





academic—a mere weighing of a case in 


international morals and diplomatic pro 
priety; to Germany generally, it is to 
be feared, it seemed to indicate a revo 


lutionary change in American sentiment 


and policy. For the view that morally) 
the Monroe Doctrine is obsolete, much 
may be said. The conditions that gave 
ic dignity have ceased to exist We no 


longer fear that any monarchy will snuff 


out republican government in the West 
ern Hemisphere. Moreover, our former 
aloofness from European and Asiati 


politics, which gave force to the demand 
that Europe should equally abstain from 
the Americas, been 
utterly abandoned. When this nation | 
from to 
absurd to 


interfering in has 


in world Algeciras 
Peking, it 
the commercial and quasi-colonial inter 
Germany in South 
America. But unhappily 
rather little to do with the matter. As 
a sentiment, the Monroe 
Doctrine has become stronger as its mor 
For 
years to come resentment of Eu 
ropean interference in this hemisphere 
will our Presidents, and, at a 
pinch, our arnfies and navies. In short 
the “Doctrine” 
tional to the instinctive stage, and is, if 


politics 
is logically deny 
and 


logic 


ests of Italy 
has 


devotion to 


al basis has become more flimsy 


many 


move 


has passed from the ra 


anything, more formidable than be 
fore. That such opinions as Professor 
Fturgess’s will ultimately prevail, we 
make no doubt; meanwhile, it is pre 
mature to give the impression to 

Furopean Power, most of all to Ger 
many, that, because certain of our diplo 
matic syllogisms have been proved fal 
lacious by events, our traditional con 


clusions are held less passionately than 


before. 


of the Eleventh Cen 


Debt, and Taxation,” 


Since the 
“Wealth, 
no comprehensive statistics of 


report 
sus upon 
in 1892, 
Federal, 
published in 


finance have 


United States 


local 
the 

We had begun to despair of ever see: 
the finance statistics of the Twelfth Cen 


State, and 


been 


Recently, however, the first advance 


sus 
sheets have come to hand. The follow 
ing table of the net indebtedness (i 
total indebtedness less sinking funds) 
presents the essential data, stated in 
millions of dollars: 
1870 15m) 18) 1ge2 

Federal debt 2.331 1,919 mim) w2h 
State debt A684 276 212 24 
County debt 187 124 1485 196 
Municipal and other 

local debt 228 724 781 1,434 

Total 3,100 3.042 2.028 2.7K 
Per cap\ta debt $82.00 80).65 $892.90 $35 40 
Since 1870 the aggregate net indebted 
ness has decreased; since 1890 it has 
increased. Meanwhile, the per capita 
debt has fallen very materially, but since 








1890 has manifested a slight upward 
tendency. If we separate Federal and 
State from county and municipal indebt- 
edness, the table will stand as follows: 


1870. 1880. 1800. 1902 
Federal and State 
debt 2.0m 2,194 1,102 1,159 
(County and municl- 
pal debt 615 SAS ¥26 1,630 
Total 3,190 3,042 2,028 2,789 


It is clear that two opposing forces have 
been at work. Both Federal and State 
debts were swollen to abnormal propor- 
1870 on account of the civil 
war; and the subsequent decrease, 
amounting by 1902 to $1,525,000,000, 
was but natural—at least, according to 
American theory and practice. Upon 
the other hand, local indebtedness has 
risen since 1870 by not less than $1,- 
115,000,000, and, what is more, the rate 
of increase was never so rapid as at the 
present time. We find also that, of the 
aggregate local debts of $1,630,000,000, 
not less than 48 per cent. belong to New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, which contain but 24 per 
cent. of the population. In the coun- 
try at large, the heaviest local debts are 
in the industrial States having large 
centres of population. Earlier census 
reports upon “Wealth, Debt, and Taxa- 
tion” contained instructive tables show- 
ing the purposes for which all debts 
were contracted. The data thus far pub- 
lished do not give such information for 
but we may hope that, since a 
beginning has at last been made, the 
rest of the results may be speedily forth- 


tions in 


9. 
1902; 


coming. 


Magoon, by dismissing Cuban of 
ficials wholesale, has laid his hand se- 
riously to the reform most needed, but 
he Is also in danger of exciting unhappy 
animosities The Latin are a 
unit in regarding officeholding as the 
most desirable career, and the lack of 
a post as something like an ignominy. 
At many points, Secretary Taft's mili- 
emissaries found the chief diffi 
culty of the situation to be that the in 
urgents expected to take up office as 
laid down their antiquated 
fact, the trouble that has 
with in Cuba Is the innate 
of the outs to shoot their 
It may be said that such sentl- 
ments little credit our wards; 
their sensibilities have to be considered 
all the We doubt that 
Gov. Magoon's clean sweep is justified 
on all practical grounds. We hope, how 
that his zeal will be tempered by 
that life in the bush Is 


Gov 


races 


tary 


fost as they 
firearms In 
dealt 


propensity 


to be 


way in 


do to 


same do not 


ever, 
the recollection 


The 





a delightful recreation in Cuba, while 
the Cuban insurgent is a much more 
formidable antagonist than his col 


league, with whom Mr. Magoon js more | 
familiar, the revolutionist of the Isth- 


mus. 


N at 


10M. 
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A steady increase in the number of 
college men entering politics in New 
York city is evident from the “Voters’ 
Directory” published by the Evening 
Fost a few days before election. This 
Directory contains the names and a 
brief characterization of all the candi- 
dates to be balloted for in Greater New 
York. This autumn 123, or more than 
a third of the whole number, were 
trained either in college or law school. 
The significance of these figures appears 
from a comparison with figures for four 
The following table shows both 


years 
the totals and the distribution of can- 
didates among the several colleges: 
1903. 1904 1905. 1906. 
Yale .... sees 4 5 5 6 
Harvard ‘ 3 3 7 
Princeton ‘ 6 5 5 5 
Cornell 1 5 3 4 
New York University 4 7 9 5 
City College 11 15 14 7 
Columbia 10 Ss 11 6 
Amherst : 2 3 4 
Hamilton 1 2 2 
Williams ; 1 3 
Other colleges 10 15 20 31 
Law School only 29 21 30 33 
80 87 102 123 


The preponderance of men from the free 
College of the City of New York is, of 
course, to be expected. The interest of 
college men in politics is a gratifying 
it means among our office-holders 
greater intelligence. ‘We believe it also 
means higher character. So far as our 
own observation goes, however, the de- 
fect of our office-holding class to-day is 
moral, not mental; the members of the 
New York Legislature, for example, suf- 


sign: 


fer less from ignorance than from in- 
Stability. They are clever enough, but 
they are afraid to resist the machine 


politician; they compromise too easily 


with conscience 
Andover Theological Seminary’s low 
estate is again brought to public no- 


tice by the figures of this year’s enrol- 
There are, it seems, but eleven 
all told—actually fewer than 
the professors. This is a sorrowful pass 
for the ancient seminary, once regard- 
ed as head of all the theological schools 
of the country. The alumni and trus- 
tees have made great efforts to keep the 
institution going, but discussion will 
now be renewed, we presume, of the 
project to settle, like the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, under the wing of Har- 
vard at Cambridge. It is commonly 
supposed that the decayed prest'ge of 
Andover is due to doctrinal reasons. The 
“Andover controversy” is ordinarily re- 
the marked 


ment 
students, 


to as the cause of 
falling off in the number of students. 
That acrimonious theological struggle, 
no doubt, had something to do with the 
seminary’s decline, but it probably did 
little more than accelerate the working 
of a larger cause. The “drift of the cit- 
les” has strongly affected theological 
education. To be directly in touch with 


ferred 





organized Christianity and charity, ona 
large scale, has become the great desire 
of theological students. They “pine for 
their slums,” as Professor Park of An- 
dover once sarcastically put it. At any 
rate, New Haven and Chicago and Hart- 
ford have grown at the expense of An- 
dover. Union Seminary in this city had 
its own theological hatreds, and was at 
one time almost taboo by the Presby- 
terian Church; but the pull of the city 
brought it students as before. The old 
conception of a theological seminary as 
a quiet place where a man could do ath- 
letic reading and needle’s-point thinking, 
is giving way. These are the days when 
the theologian, too, has to “hustle” and 
“do things.” 


Christian Science and mental healing 
were the topics to which Dr. Pierre 
Janet of Paris, chiefly devoted himself 
in a recent lecture at the Lowell In- 
stitute on “Psychotherapeutics.” In 
some cases he admitted that healers had 
accomplished good results; but he com- 
plained of the absence of precise data 
in the reports of “cures.” A recovery 
of 80, 90, and even of 98 per cent. had 
been claimed, but no diagnosis of the 
cases was made, and the statistics were 
scientifically inconclusive. This neg- 
lect of diagnosis and contempt for the 
medical profession has been characteris- 
tic of all healers since P. Quimby’s la- 
bors in 1840. Cure by faith resembles 
the old medieval “theriac,” a mixture of 
drugs, some one of which might prove 
to be a good shot, and hit the bull’s-eye. 
Dr. Janet thinks that the miracles of 
Christian Science are on a higher plane 
than those of Lourdes, but he puts 
hypnotism above the method of either. 
Every educated Frenchman is surprised 
that faith-healing should be with us a 
religious process. But in demanding of 
the Christian Science advocates a diag- 
nosis of the cases cured, and authorita- 
tive statistics, Dr. Janet is surely ad- 
cressing deaf ears. 


The virtual abolition of the Mathe- 
natical Tripos at Cambridge University 
was briefly announced in the dispatches 
a few days ago. The reasons for this 
step now appear more fully in the Eng- 


lish papers. In a letter published on 
October 22, eleven of the Cambridge 
professors and lecturers in mathemat- 


ics, including Robert S. Ball, G. H. Dar- 
win, A. R. Forsyth, and J. J. Thom- 
son, set forth their arguments in sup- 
pert of the change, then pending. They 
felt that the old system involved “too 
great a sacrifice of the educational in- 
terests of many students, the charac- 
ter of whose work during their course 
at Cambridge is dominated by the re- 
quirements of the final examination.” 
Men spend “far too much time in elab- 
orating the details of the general mathe- 
matical course.” One of the chief ob- 
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jects of the new scheme is “to provide 
tor the needs of the important class of 
men who ought to spend part, but not 
the whole, of their time at Cambridge 
in studying mathematics.” The problem 
al Cambridge is in one point the reverse 
of that which American universities, 
with the elective system, are forced to 
Here the difficulty is to keep 
too many students—especially those who 
have no definite view—from 
dissipating their efforts over too wide a 
field. The attempt to counteract this 
tendency toward diffusion is met in 
some institutions by the offering of 
“honors” and other prizes for excellence 
in one line. In no American univer- 
sity, however, have we an honor which 
distinction 
Mathematical 
wrangler, 


consider 


career in 


carries the accorded to the 
Tripos at 


and 


leader of the 
Cambridge, the 
consequently there is not such a gener- 


senior 


al temptation to concentration along one 
line. Yet our prizes, such as they are, 
together with a desire to hasten prepar- 
ation for professional work, indubitably 
encourage the ambitious in the tendency 
deplored at Cambridge—immature and 
excessive specialization. 


Premier Clemenceau has received the 
extraordinary vote of confidence of 395 
to 96. The programme that elicited so 
unprecedented an expression may be 
briefly characterized The 
Fremier engages to enforce the Separa- 
tion Act, though the method is not speci 
fied: to old-age pro- 


as radical. 


vote pensions, a 





gressive income tax, and increased priv- | 


i'eges to labor unions “Democratic” 


word chosen 


projects In a 


vas the 
Government 
way, the Clemenceau prospectus is mere- 


general 


ly a continuation of the policy of several 
Ministries past. Evidently, the keeping 
of these depends mainly on 
money in hand, and the large deficit in 
the current budget pretty well reduces 
the more costly plans to pious wishes. 
As regards European policy, also, M. 
Clemenceau will apparently continue in 
the footsteps of Rouvier and Bourgeois, 
confirming the new friendships with 
Italy and England, while abiding by the 
Dual Alliance. We have already pointed 
out that the actual sincerity of that com- 
pact was in doubt from the very begin- 
ning. Its value to-day is largely facti- 
tious. But it seems as if, beside the 
more genuine understandings which are 
gradually forming, there must be main- 
tained a solemn equilibrium of paper 
alliances—if only to please an inter- 
rational Mrs. Grundy who still domin- 
ates the chancelleries. M. Clemenceau’s 
tenure, finally, is by no means as com- 
fortable as his great majority indicates. 
He has ahead the thorny problem of 
applying the Separation Act and of 
financing his humanitarian projects. His 
course is perilous and will require a 
skilful pilot. 


promises 


to describe the | 





| formity 
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deadlock 
between the French Government and the 


4 possible solution of the 
Church over the Separation Law is sug 


gested in the Revue Politique by M. 


Esmein, an eminent authority on pub- 
he law M. Esmein finds the crux of 
the difficulty in the failure of the law 
tc make specific mention of the Cath 


olic Church Sut if it 
the bishops to accept the associations of 
law, 


public prescribed in the 


why may not the laity 


wor! ship 
proceed with the 
taking 


such associations, 


in their by-laws the full 


formation of 


+ 


care to insert 
est guarantees that the bishops may de 
If the bishops will not accept 


under 


mand? 


religious associations organized 


an obnoxious law, it is within their pow- 


er to bring about the formation of as 
sociations before the law comes into 


effect Up to that date (December 11) 
they would retain power over the Church 
be the only whe 
formed is in 
organization 


and judges 
association 
with the 
of the Church 

make itself, in 
the bishop's will 


property 
ther any con- 
general 
Such an association can 
fact, the 
If the faithful are wise 


instrument of 


enforcement of the 
“The 


posses 


and anticipate the 


law, they have nothing to fear 


orthodox association will be in 


sion and beati possidentes.” 


worse—to be blind or to be 
that 
and 


Which is 
dumb? Kant discussed 
question in his “Anthropologie,” 
concluded that the blind were less to be 
pitied that the 
found, as a rule, more morose 


Ludwig 


deaf and 


whom he 
The emi- 
nent Cohn, 
considers the same problem in the Ber- 
one-hun- 


deaf-mutes, 
oculist, Dr. 


serlin 


lin Tagebilatt, apropos of the 


dredth anniversary of the opening of 
the first asylum for the blind in Ger 
many. All the blind persons whom he 


has questioned hold their affliction to 
be more endurable than that of the deaf 
mutes. Yet at social gatherings, and in 
the theatre, not to speak of the opera 
the eye makes amends for the lack of 
hearing to a much greater degree than 
the ear does for the absence of sight 
But “if we ask a deaf-mute if he would 
change places with a blind person, he 
always answers, No.” The latest pub 
lished figures, for 1900, show that there 
were at that time in the German Em- 
pire 48,750 deaf-mutes, as against 34,334 
blind. Much more done for 
the deaf-mutes than for the blind in 
enabling them to earn their own living; 
and Dr. Cohn regards it as one of the 
main problems of the future to devise 
means of making the blind self-support- 
ing. To that problem humane people 
in this country have applied themselves 
with much success 


has been 


If certain practices now common 


among small domestic 


tradesmen and 


| 
servants continue much 


is impossible for | 
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longer, there 

will be little need of agitating f i 
graduated income tax, or for a mita 
tion of great fortunes The wealth of 
the unhappy employers will be distrit 
uted in commissior In h famous 
advice to servants Dean Swift ol 
serves 

Take all trad 7: 

naster, and w) ! 

er offer to hea I b 

pay the full d hig? 
ve master's |} I 

hillings in y | } { , 
mnsider if you ! | 
much, he can bette iff ! ‘ han 
t po tradesman 
The custom of giving and tak ! 
missions on all articles bought f 
household use has grown until many 


cooks receive more from the purvey 


than they do from their employe 
Some marketmen will pay as much a 
10 per cent. to a cook to keep the pa 
tronage of a large family No one main 
tains that competent domestic servant 
are greatly overpaid Often they ren 


der services which no wages could 


cure But if a large percentage on the 
cost of provisions 1 to zo into the 301 
vant’s poc ket. then employer will no 
doubt seek some way of self-protection 
The commission system, which | bad 
enough in the kitchen, is even worse in 


the stable No doubt the blacksmiths 


and harness dealers would themselve 
welcome a remedy for the present state 
of things, when the employer's purcha 


ing power is too often regulated by the 


greed 


coachman’s 


A struggle of twenty-five years In the 
Bermudas 


£70, 
channel of 


Colonial Parliament of the 
has ended in the appropriation of 
000 for the deepening of the 
St. George’s Harbor. This is a 
body of water within a mile of 
By this project the 
dians hope to create such harbor facil 
ities as will make their islands a great 
plying 
lies 


land 
lox ked 


the open sea jermu 


coaling station for steamships 
the North Atlantic As 
in the trade routes from 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, her position as a port of call is sin 
advantageous. At present, she 
cannot of one safe or convenient 
anchorage for coaling. The advocates of 
the St. George’s channel scheme met with 


Bermuda 
the Continent 


gularly 
boast 


strong local opposition. Even the Im- 
perial authorities frowned on the pro 
ject. But after the Spanish-American 
war the Home Government withdrew 
all objection. To-day, public opinion tn 
Bermuda is unanimously in favor of 
the improvement. The change of fee 
ing is largely due to financial depres 


sion As the winter tourist trade wil 
not make up to the colony for its other 
losses, the Bermudians have concluded 
to make a bid for the Atlantic coaling 


trade. 
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PEARY'’S ARCTIC WORK. 


In the short dispatch of Saturday 
announcing the return of Commander 
Peary, we have the bare record of what 
must for many years be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable pieces of 
exploration ever accomplished. Whether 
ible to justify itself in the light of a 


eontribution to science or not, whether 


it is to act as a stimulus or a deterrent 
to further exploration in the same field, 
the journey itself proves a courage and 
an ability on the part of individual man 
to battle with the forces of nature, 
which are but rarely found illumining 
even the brightest pages in the annals 
of discovery Indeed, Mr. Peary, in his 
numerous Arctic ventures, entirely apart 
from the importance or significance of 
his discoveries, has set a standard for 


exploration which few will have the dar 


and still fewer the phys 


Starting 


ing to emulate 


ical capacity to carry through. 
on his great work in 1891, 
al! 


of 


systematically 
his 
the 
the clearing up of the 
the F North 
virtually all of 
1906 that 


that devoted 


to the accomplishment 


he has since time 
energies: 
one end in view 
Ten 
the 
was not tak- 


mysteries of ar years 


and more period 


between IS91 and 
several 


the 


en up in preparations for his 


have been passed in 


of 


expeditions 
Arete ert ice and 

Che chief of Mr 
plorations are to be found in the deter 


des snow 


results Peary’s ex- 
mination of the insularity of Greenland 
the Arctic boun- 


seemingly the 


(1892); the fixation of 


daries of what is most 


northerly land-mass of our planet (Cape 


Morris Jesup, latitude 83° 39’ north 
(1900); and the tracing (1906) east and 
westward of the Arctic shore line 
through 80° of longitude; that is, from 
the northeastern extremity of Greenland 
to nearly 20° of longitude beyond the 
furthest point that, in Grant Land, was 
reached in 1876 by Aldrich Aldrich, 
it will be remembered, was one of the 
lieutenants of the British national ex 
pedition under command of Capt. (Sir) 
(jeorge Nares. To this major work of 
Mr. Peary must be added the close chart 
ing of the inner waters of a large sec 
tion of Northwestern Greenland, and 
the most complete study that has ever 
heen made of that small band of true 
(ireenlander hardly 250 to 300 in 
number, who inhabit the region lying 
northward of Melville Bay, and who 
ippear in the early explorations of Sir 
john Ro under the name of Aretic 
Highlander Many of the more strict 
ly seclentifie details of the explorations 
have not been elaborated, or at least 
have not yet been published Our 
knowledge of the great ice-cap of Green- 


leal conditions prevailing 
to the 
northward 
the late 
and fur- 


the 
it 


phy 
its 


land 
relation uncover 
that 
which initiated by 


Nordenskjéld 1883, 


and 
ice-free 


ove? 


ed or land lies 
of it 


Baron 


was 


in 


thered by the “first crossing” of Nansen, 


or 


| 
| 
| The 
| 


The Nation. 
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we owe in the main to Mr. Peary. We 
likewise owe to him the presentation of 
of interesting problems in 
| the domain of zoégeography. Among 
the latter is the occurrence in the land 
beyond the ice-cap of Greenland of the 
The presence of this animal, 
which the explorers have used as food, 


}a number 


musk-ox. 


has alone on two occasions made it pos- 


sible for Mr. Peary to starva- 


tion. 


escape 
“farthest north” 
6’) surpasses by 
thirty-eight miles the earlier 
achievement, northward of 
Land, of Capt. Cagni, the 
expedi- 
singularly Duke 
It also eclipses hy 196 


of the 
is now made (87 


record 
that 
statute 
brilliant 
Franz Josef 
long arm of the “Stella 
tion of the 
of the Abruzzi. 
statute miles Mr. Peary’s own best pre- 
record of 84° 17’, of 
Cape Hecla, on Grant Land, in In 
the final days of the heroic struggle of 
Captain (now Admiral) Markham, one 
of the lieutenants of the British expedi- 
tion of 1876, the advance over the hum- 
mocky pack-ice in the same field which 
at 
one-quarter 


Polare” 


successful 


northward 
1902. 


vious 


traversed this was made 


rate of 
half of a mile a day. 


was 


the 


year, 
than 
This distance 


not more 


| is considerably less than the retrograde 


movement of the ice that carried the ex- 


plorers southward. This experience af- 


fords an insight into the labor which 
has permitted Mr. Peary to pass Mark 
ham’s furthest point by 250 statute 
|ayniles. Two hundred miles still inter- 
| vene between the furthest of this year 
and the Pole, while the area of the re- 
gions in the extreme north that remain 


still 


| not 


unknown, or at best vaguely known, is 


reckoned in millions of square 
miles. 

One of the most important lessons to 
the Peary ex- 
peditions unfortunately, that has 
yet been able to break through the 
barrier of accepted notions—is the value 
of a critical study of clothing and food. 
In a knowledge of these all-important 
adjuncts to travel, Mr. Peary is facile 
princeps. The almost complete absence 
of every form of illness from the Peary 
camps through so many years of severe 
and the elim- 
ination of that plague of Polar explora- 
tion, scurvy, is a triumph which points 
of this 

regret 
achieve- 
Antarctic 


be drawn from various 


one, 


trial exposure, absolute 


to success in future ventures 
kind And 
that the brilliant 
ments of the British National 
Expedition of 1902-1904 of 
their the 


breaking out of scurvy and the death of 


yet one reads with 


otherwise 
were shorn 
probably best results through 
the dogs, as a consequence of improper 
food And, seemingly, it 
matter of clothing which prevented Nan- 


was chiefly a 


}een from making a higher northing at 
| the time that he abandoned the Fram 
| to its famous drift Troubles of this 


class never beset the Peary expeditions. 


| Nature's elements are still the force that 





baffles the best 
conquer them. 


efforts put forth to 


OF MUNICIPAL OWNER- 
SHIP. 


It is not surprising that the League 
of American Municipalities declined to 
adopt a general resolution favoring mu- 
nicipal ownership. Its adoption would 
at best be premature. There is no pres- 
ent agreement among economists either 
for or against the further extension of 
the functions of American municipali- 
ties. There was a period when munici- 
pal enterprises were advocated and, in 
some cases, taken up in this country on 
more or less vague reports of similar 
experiments in Great Britain and else- 
where. This time has passed, and has 
been followed by one of inquiry, the re- 
sults of which have not yet been fully 
ascertained. The evidence is not yet all 
in; obviously, the time has not arrived 
finally to decide the case. 

The facts, to date, are that municipal 
functions both in Europe and America 
have greatly expanded within the last 
few years. Great Britain leads the way, 
with Germany close upon her heels, and 
America following more slowly. Great 
Britain numbers among the enterprises 
undertaken by her cities, not only the 
familiar water works, gas and electric 
l:ghting plants, and tramways, but also 
municipal markets, baths, dwelling 
houses, telephones, theatres, warehouses, 
hotels, lodging-houses, abattoirs, golf 
li:nks, savings banks, crematories and 
cemeteries, oyster fisheries, rabbit war- 
rens, sheep farms, hop farms, coke and 
tar factories, and brick yards. Ger- 
many has gone extensively into munici- 
pal lighting and_ street-car_ service. 
American cities have thus far generally 
confined themselves to municipal water 
works, gas works, and electric lighting 
plants. No American city has yet un- 
dertaken to operate street cars, though 
there are several instances, as in New 
York and Boston, where the city owns 
the right of way and leases to an oper- 
ating company which supplies the equip- 
ment. 

Have the results thus far been favor- 
able or unfavorable? Here the conflict 
begins. Dr. E. W. Bemis and Profes- 
sor Howe have one opinion; Prof. L. S. 
Rowe and Prof. Hugo R. Mever hold 
another. The report of the Bureau of 
Labor, based on three separate investi- 
gations of the results of municipal trad- 
ing in Great Britain, admits a princi- 
pal charge against the system-——that it 
increases municipal debt and raises the 
tax rate—but, on the whole, is mildly 
favorable. The most complete presenta- 
tion by a single economist, “Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain,” by Profes- 
sor Meyer, is strongly against the sub- 
stitution of municipal management for 
private enterprise. The Civic Federa- 
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tion, which promises an elaborate re- 
port, is yet to be heard from. 

Of the results in this country, no com- 
plete summary is available. It seems to 
be generally agreed that American mu- 
nicipalities can satisfactorily maintain 
end operate their water works, but oppo- 
nents of municipalization urge, with 
some force, that the case of water is ex- 
ceptional, not only because the supply 
is in most wholly natural and 
the means of distribution simple, but 
also because water is required by all, 
while gas, electricity, and street 
are used by only a portion of the com- 
Apart from water, the reports 
cities are as confusing 


cases 


munity. 
from American 
as the conflicting testimony from Great 
Britain. Toledo, Ohio, pays interest an- 
nually on a million-dollar debt for which 
the city has absolutely nothing to show, 
having sold for a tenth of its cost the 
embarked upon 
Virginia, 


natural enterprise 
a dozen years ago. Richmond, 
has waked up to the fact that her sup- 
posed profit from a municipal gas enter 
prise was a matter of bookkeeping, and 
that instead of a profit there is a seri- 
ous loss, which made 
in cash—renovating a worn-out plant— 
or the business abandoned. Alexandria, 
Virginia, has within a few months sold 
for $3,000 an electric plant costing $17,- 
000. Current dispatches tell of 
four Indiana cities which are preparing 
to wind up their lighting ventures 
soon as they can find purchasers for the 
plants. Many American cities, on.the 
other hand, point with great pride to 
their municipal electric plants. This 
may mean that their experience is to be 
counted on the affirmative side—or it 
may mean that they have not yet called 
in an expert accountant. 

One might gather from the tenderness 
with which the subject is treated by the 
politicians that all the voters are in 
favor of municipal ownership and opera- 
tion, but there happens to he proof that 
this is not true. Chicago, it will be re- 
membered, voted for municipal owner- 
ship but not for municipal operation; 
and if the street cars of Chicago are to 
be run by the city, specific authorization 
for it must still be secured at the polls. 
San Francisco was forced to take over 
a street car line, where the franchise 
had expired, but refused, on submission 
toe the voters, to authorize municipal 
operation of the cars. Cleveland, Ohio, 
being urged by Mayor Johnson in 1903 
to undertake the construction and oper- 
etion of a municipal lighting plant, and 
the question being submitted to the elec- 
tors, declined by a substantial majority. 
The city of Seattle, which in March of 
this year elected the mayoralty candi- 
date of the municipal ownership party, 
thought better of it, and on September 
12. by a majority of more than 


gas 


must now be 


news 


as 


ent of a total of 14,000 votes cast at a 
spectal election, refused to authorize a 
bond issue for municipal street car lines. 


up | 


1,500 | 


tion 


cars | 
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Certainly, there is nothing now in 
the record which calls for a generaliza 
in favor of the wide extension of 


n.unicipal functions, commonly implied 


within the term “municipal ownership.” 
For the present, at least, each proposal 
should be compelled to prove its own 
| cuse, and the closer the scrutiny the bet 
ter. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF ENG 

LISH. 

One who marks current discussion of 
| college English will be reminded of an 
ungrammatical but expressive catchword 
of twenty-five years azo “Hit him 
again; he's Irish, and he han’t no 
friends.’ The latest castigator of these 
studies, Prof. George Rice Carpenter 
deals the faithful wounds of a friend, 
being himself the incumbent of a chair 
of English in Columbia University. His 
criticism, as contained in the Columbia | 
Quarterly, affects English as taught in 
the universities. He notes that many 





Ph.D’s in English have received a train 


ing wholly scrappy, and quite apart 
from the subjects they are to teach in 
the colleges. Thus we fill our chairs 
with erudite scholars, to be sure, but 
myopic teachers, disqualified from tak 
ing comprehensive views even of their 


Naturally, such men are poor 


vague 


specialty 
leaders of youth, having merely 


conceptions both of literary values and 


of pedagogical possibilities 

A little acquaintance with college fac 
ulties will show that professors of this 
limited sort are by no means rare. We 
venture further, and assert that most of 
the good teachers of English have be 
come so through a combination of na- 
tive ability and vitality sufficient to 


overcome the defects of their university 
Many a faithful teacher, re 
viewing his own university career, would 
say, that it in itself or 
wasted, but that it had been grossly un 
unprofitable 
of 
many 


education 


not was bad 


and relatively 
the 
similar 


systematic 


actual service teach- 
fashion, 


gloriously 


regards 


In 


as 
ing. a 


Grecian who has settled 
hoti’s 
and ingloriously, to acquire some famil 
iarity with literature. In fine, 


the university often not merely neglects 


business,” is compelled, 


Greek 


the more valuable studies, but so ur 
gently puts forward the less valuable, 
that the student has no leisure for re 


pairing individually the gaps in a hap 
hazard Nothing more 
common than to find a doctor of philos 
ophy whose mental acquisition, after all 
consists of snippets of 
literary history and philology—a dash of 
and the Chester Plays: asmat- 
of the 
Minnesinger: a and 
one of Dr. Donne; of Anglo- 
Saxon metre, and Aristotelian critiques 
the ragout that Is 


curriculum is 


uncodrdinated 


Chaucer, 


tering of Gothic, and a sample 


semester of Gower 
a soupcon 


cf poetry—such Is 


tardily | 
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versity education. Evidently a student 
who escapes such a course with his as 
sociative faculties unimpaired is a mon 
ument to his own mental equipoise, not 
tu the intelligence of the university that 
made him a doctor 

The cause of this confusion is largely 
false ideals of research inherited from 
Germany, but even more the absence of 
clear thinking in university administra 
tors and teachers Fro Germany we 
have imported the notion that the pro 
cess of investigation is everything thre 
materials quite indifferent In thi 
view there jis a plausible disintere | 
ness, and just enough truth to obscure 
the fundamental error. We would not 
minimize the value of any sort of truth 


por the desirability of researc h, however 


minute and remote from contemporary 


importance; but there is a world-wide 
difference bet wee such self-effacing in 
vestigat o ed by a trained scholar 
as part of a large and well-reasoned 
plan, and similar studies pursued by a 
novice in the name of education. The 
distinction is fundamental what in 
the first case may seem necessary and 
herote becomes in the second merely 


foolish 


If Germany has thus imposed upon u 


casual and 


g 


an eminently unphilosophical notion of 
the relation of research to university 
education and college teaching, she has 
unconsciously done us a deeper harm 
by confounding in the one word “philol 
| og a great variety of linguistic and 
literary studies, of differing importance 
and availability The ignorant sort of 
dilettanteism we have already had: we 
have lded a more insidious because a 
learned and plausible sort The gush 
ing person who imagines that he can 
teach English literature by plenary in 
| spiration, without any knowledge of the 
| history of the language, or even with 
out first-hand study of the history of 
the literature, is, after all, becoming 
rap! ily discredited: the philologer who 
on the basis of inarticulate enthusiasms 


that 





frequently served up in the name of uni- | 


fixes himself 
in a chair of literature is far more det 


and incommunicable tastes, 
rimental to sound studies. He is learn 
ed, and he 
the impression of being also wise, which 
The quarrel here is 
with philology, as such, but with 
who, without comprehensive 
views or noteworthy attainment even in 
subject, dabble languidly in both 
philology and literature: whose vaunt- 
ed investigations frequently 
merely of marginalia: whose teaching 
iy regulated not by any plan either phi! 
ological or literary, but by the passing 
curiosity of the year or by the casual 
pressure of publisher or editor. Men of 
this type, however vast their merely 
cumulative attainments, are dilettantes 
—true successors of the Alexandrian 
scholiasts and the Della-Cruscans 


Without exaggeration, this is the tem- 


gives to college presidents 
too often he fs not 
not 


those 


consist 
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per that our university education tends uphold the honor of the profession 


is the why 
and 
of 
ofr 


sionism is 


to and this reason 
both 
ductive 
ineffective 
for 

intellectual 


produce 


our college teaching our pro 


scholarship are a scrappy 


the 
principle 


and order course, 
ly 


for 


we 


reme impre 


and disorder, logic 
What 


Instance 
When the 
education 
for 

considered, 
all 


investigators 


need in the present is 
of 


rationalized 


perception ends. 


condition of a 
and the 


teaching 


col 


al 


are 


practic qualifications 


fairly 


lege 


absurd t equip college 
English as 


will seem culpable 


will eem 0 
of 


German sense; 


teacher in 


the 


to Impose 


it 
merely random 
and still 


student of literat 


udies, worse 
fo! 
eem indispensable to observe a certain 


the 


to prescr be them 


the v history. It will 


and to omit 


equence preposterous 
periods 
like 
The 


university 


and 
afford 


rtations 


rewarding authors 
bec 


for doctoral 


most 


imply iuse these do not 


] topl diss 


real reform will come when 


gain some conception of the 
lit 


authoritic 


distinctions between linguistic and 


philological | 


| of the army 


erary study: realize that the scholar’s 
conscience may be produced without 
gnoring the finer enthusiasms; and in- 
ist that no subject shall be taught with 
out some recognition of its educational 
values and its relations to the whole 
field of the humanities And this im 
plies a generation of univers'ty profes 
ors more forceful as personalities and 
better oriented as intellects, than the 
average of to-day 
CODES OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

Writing on “The Ideal Lawyer” in the 
current Atlantic, Justice David J. Brew 
er of the Supreme Court cites with ap 
roval the action of the committee of 
the American Bar Association in advis 
it the adoption of a code of profession 

eththe This committee was appoint 
ed in 1905 to report upon the advisabil 
if ind practicability of such a code 
ind its recent report is worthy of wider | 
tention than it has thus far received 
n Justice Brewer's opinion, it is plain 

of that the profession as a whole 
recognizes that there is an ideal lawyer, 
nd intends that “no one shall be tol- 
erated who does not possess one at least 
of the elements of such a lawyer, to wit 
s high moral character.’ 

The committee, denouncing the con 
duet of certain lawyers, declared 

Mem? of tl bar, like judge ire of 
fi f the t ind ti} judg 

hould hold off luring good be 
ha t ( 1 beha hould not ? 
‘ ' t t r hadowy term 
! 1 of 4 i} application save in 
f! i It hould be lefined and 
mea I by such ethical standards, how 

high, as are necessary to keep the ad 

in ration of Justice pure and unsullled 
Such tandarda may be eryastallized into 
1 written “le of professional organiza 
tions, local or national, formed to 
promote the administration of justice and 


Nation. 


The 


Such 
a code in time will doubtless become of 
very great practical value by leading to 
action through the judiciary; for the 


conditions warrant, 
for the 
reasonable canon of ethics as 


courts may, 
ill 


uitable 


require 


as 


candidates bar to subscribe a 
and 
ondition 

Indeed 


of 


admission. 
people, for 
to fur- 


to 


the 


na precedent 
eventually 
the welfare the community and 
the of 
by constitutional provisions or legis- 
tments, demand that all, before 
being granted by the the valuable 
franchise to practise, shall take an oath 
but 


estab- 


ther 1dministration justice, may, 
ther 
] ve ena 


State 


Constitution 
be 


to support not only the 


canons of ethics 


by la 


uch 
lished 


With 


as 


may 
Ww 


this plan lawyers of the type of 
Edward M. Shepard Joseph H. 
Choate will be in They 
realize that the rush for wealth, as Mr. 
has in 
old-fashioned 
They 
number 


and 
hearty accord. 
recently out, 


Shepard pointed 


many cases undermined 


of 
an 


professional ethics. 

ever-increasing 
of men enter the profession solely as a 
means of obtaining political office or of 
getting into some lucrative business by 
of their legal knowledge. These 
birds of passage naturally care little or 
nothing for the calling which they make 


standards 


have seen 


means 


merely a means to an end. 

If in the number of law 
schools of high standing has done much 
for the profession, 
there still are, as every one knows, far 
too many men who prostitute their abil- 


the increase 


to instil a respect 


ities by using them only to show peo- 
ple how to avoid the penalties of the law 


while committing acts contrary to its 
spirit. We gravely doubt whether there 
has been an actual multiplication of 


shysters out of proportion to the general 


growth of the profession. There were 


blacklegs in the law centuries ago, as 
well as in the time of Marshall and 
Webster. But the increase in the num- 


ber of lawyers has made the corps too 
to quickly, and thus the 
punishing by disbarment 
dificult, except in 
many a rascal escapes be- 
cause his wronged client either does not 
know how to press for punishment or 
would rather avoid further notoriety and 
unpleasantness. Plainly, the best way to 


unwieldy act 
of 
and 


and 


process is 


long clear-cut 


cases; 


tone up the profession, besides contriv- 
machinery make disbar- 
and more frequent, tis 
standard the beginning, 
that eandidates for ad 
mission clear understanding 
that, In accordance with a written code, 
as honorable conduct is expected of them 
demanded of officers 
navy. 


ing some to 


ment speedier 
fix 


make 


to a at 


and sure 


have a 


as is traditionally 
and 

If it 
oldest of the learned professions seeking 
to keep itself pure, it is even more en- 
couraging to find a new one striving to 
ethical which its 
members shall be bound. At the twenty 


third of the Amertl 


is gratifying to see one of the 


establish an code by 


annual convention 


| 
| 
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can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
held in Milwaukee this year, the presi- 
dent, Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, devoted 
his address to the question of engi- 
neering honor, and cited as his text 
these words from Francis Bacon’s “Max- 
ims of Law”: 

I hold 
fession; 
seek 
so ought 


every man a debtor to his pro- 
from the which as men of course 
to receive contenance and profit, 
endeavor them- 


do 
they of duty to 
selves by way of amends to be a help and 


ernament thereto. 


Besides expounding the ordinary rea- 
sons for a code of ethics which apply 
to all professions, Mr. Wheeler dwelt at 
some length upon the duty the electrical 
engineer owes to the public, if only to 
it from the charlatan and the 

As a result of the president’s 
the Institute decided that, in 
imitation of such examples as the rules 
governing the relation of physician to 
patient and architect to client, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to draft a 
of electrical engineering ethics. 
This committee is now at work, on the 
understanding that the result of its la- 
bors will be submitted at the next an- 
nual meeting. 


protect 
impostor. 
address 


code 


It is with such voluntary acts as these 
that the defender of American business 
and professional life can best reply to 
the critic, whether native or foreign, 
who would have it that our ideals are 
perishing in an age of materialism. Just 
as ethical standards are higher and 
ethical teachings more insistent and sys- 
tematic than at any time in our history, 
so there is in every profession a growing 
desire to oust the quacks and the im- 
moral. Even in the dental profession, 
debased as it is by countless frauds and 
fakirs, there is a stirring which bodes 
well for the future. Indeed, if this striv- 
ing after ideals continues, we may yet 
a professional code among news- 
paper men. Miracles have happened, 
and we may yet see such a portent. The 
time may come when journalists who 
pander to the basest passions, who delib- 
erately incite to crime and immorality— 
or who sell their opinions for gain, will 
be professional outcasts. 


see 


THOREAU AND GERMAN ROMANTICISM 


After forty-four years of waiting, the 
Journal of Thoreau has been published in 
practically complete form, filling fourteen 


out of the twenty volumes that make the 
attractive new Walden Edition (Houghton 
Mifflin, & Co.). Of the value of the Jour 


nal itself in this extended form, there may 
be at first some doubt. Most of the 
memorable reflections and descriptive pas- 
sages had already been transferred by the 
author to “Walden” and his other regular 
works. What remains is made up largely 
of trivial daily memoranda, often written 
down in the fleld and then copied out at 
home for more convenient reference. There 
recompenses for the wary 


well 


are, of course, 


reader who has learned the gentle art of 
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skipping—new fragments of magic descrip- although ich a master of the ) 





ia 
tion, shrewd bookish criticisms, glimpses of | Friedrich Schlegel pref him 
serene vision, the old familiar thoughts | col¢g a Gri } 

struck out in fresh language And apart | was mainiy a x ' . f 
from any question of immediate interest, | .,m, imagined hom ‘ he 

this simple record of a life in nature rast, and h k hit : 

offers a real profit to the student of the | oiripgq, . 

larger intellectual currents. From Thoreau’'s medieval Churcl r P , 
comparative poverty in original ideas and | ogup 4) —_ : 
from the practical independence of his habit of t} Middle Ac . + 
character we can see, better than in the | .jyiy ' » Stee -—~ : 

case of Emerson or any other of the group rivers ending uj p } . 
wherein the transcendentalism of Concord | there. even in the d lined e the 
was an echo of the German school, and | eighteenth century hed whos ehe 
wherein it differed | devths had been brol , , ’ 

No one has yet traced the exact channels l se of the § n i < 

by which the formule of Romanticism mi- peared at the irf ’ P 
grated from Germany to New England, al- | gotten and it \rrent cha , with 
though it is known in a gencral way that lepo from 3s hid \\ 
the direct influence through translations re accustomed to find tl 

in the American magazines and elsewhetr 4 R 1 . a 6? Middl As 
was considerable. Moreover, most of the hiefly . m f 

Concord scholars dabbled at one me or } r Unendlichke wtrehes +} 
another in the German language The ‘ ru B W ! the 
strongest impulse, no doubt, came indirect eaning of tl word } , 
ly through Coleridge, Carlyle ind = the , ‘ Ml \ had 
other British Teutonizers, but once here it f tl f ne t 

found a far more suitable soil than in Eng her | ed ‘ 

land Something in the mental constitu The mo of tl 

tion of our people fitted them to absorb " nocte tacentia a } 

the nebulous ideas that were in the air, and \ mn of petrified ete 

something in their spiritual antecedents of the nfinite in Shal } | 
drew them particularly close to Germany he mediwval po | togetl 

They had just thrown off the strait-jacket Pl 1S han il ! 

of Puritan religion and were revelling in vening hoolmen What the Mid Ax 
the always perilous consciousness of spir eally strove for was to combine the leas 
itual liberty The situation in Germany | of personality and limitlessne the hu 
at the time of the Romantic School was man pe mality wa » I | ' l 
not altogether dissimilar. Lessing and the | changed through unending } l f time 
Titans of the Sturm und Drang had wres- | the deity was to be at once } lan in na 
tled against the deadening tyranny of the j tu inbounded in pows " yn 
Lutheran Church; they had discarded the | of world which could hay n only 
formalism of French literary law, and with wl feeling for the inf ea m 
it pretty much all sense of form whatever; | thing po ve in itself and diff from 
they had, with the help of Kant, broken | @ Mere quantitative limitless had been 
down the official philosophy of Leibniz and lost Nec irily such an ef n 
Wolff. On all sides resounded the watch. | tain the infir within the ve 1 of the 
word of Freiheit, liberty—except in poli- | finite brougt ts pel ) n nd 
tics, where neither then nor now have the | #2 unwholeson CZAaIta I laxing 
Germans, as a people, reached any notion every, to he is to St. A 1 e, the 
of individual liberty submitting to the dis- nguish of mortal If-ce ud on. Tl 
cipline of self-imposed restraint, without was the burden of the Confessions How 
need of the strong hand of Government or [I call upon my God, God and my 
the bonds of socialistic regulation. So far | ! For I call him into myself when I 
as the aim of the Storm and Stress can be I upon him (quoniam utique in meipsum 
described, it might be called a rejection } ay ocabo, cum imvocabo eum) And 
of the eighteenth-century principle of se- wi oom is there in me, whe my God 
lection for that of universality. The whole | ™@Y enter in where God may enter in, God 
of human nature should be embraced and | ¥!0 made heaven and earth?” And this 
developed, and this development was tc | “O™bat between the thought of a limited 
come through a setting loose of every im ind an unlimited personality passed 
pulse and passion of the breast to run its hrough the Middle Ag lisappeared for 
full unhampered course. What that career | * ‘'™ ind then returned to be absorbed 
meant, the Genicsucht, the Unendlichkeits- nd modified ir h wi gs of th Ro 
atreben, the ringende Titanenthum, the | ™ intic school 

Emancipation des Fleiaches, the Seelenpri- | Only so can we understand the Jch which 
apismus—may all be seen, by whoever cares | Fichte erected into that tortured system of 
to read it, in such a work as Wilhelm | philosophy, whose chief value is that it 
Heinse’s “Ardinghello.” Out of this blind gave a backbone of rigid articulate logic 
ferment of freedom came at last the spirit | to a body of otherwise flabby sentiment 
of a new and more compact school, the | The spirit of revolt is the beginning of the 
cultus of the Jch, the romantic I, as formu- | Movement Not only in art does the will 
lated by Fichte, the Schlegels, Schleier- | or whim (willkur) of the poet iffer no 
macher, and Schelling, and as practised by law over itself, as Friedrich Schlegel avers 
Tieck, Novalis, and a small band of con- | but, more m ca ! liberty is nee 
temporaries essary for the expar n of the I into the 
German romanticism is often defined as desired state of limitl elf-satisfaction 
a return to media@wval ideals, and for the Here is no true nse of finity, nor yet 
decline of the movement such a definition much talk of God and the yul—these had 
is fairly exact. And even in the beginning, | withered away under the Au/fkldrung—but 


Nation. 


at at pt th we 1 by 
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fa \ I i ] t 
of hing t | ? tit ‘ 
fo a bes 
B i ! y 
\ \ and \ ’ he 
\ x 
we tl ha i 
m God | | 
mnality i | i 
il ve tl oO \ ’ 
ery i I \A | ) 
t ng a a fleld f y 
ment 
He n f f 
bou ed exa f 
tor! t ri | 
com witl } ‘ ! f 
ilty o lef rn ! 
kins) it V n 4 
re ra t ! ! I f ‘ 
wh I 
rT 4 i * ‘ 
pudia t fl ! f 
t! f il 
which leavy ! l | iwa ro 
Se) ' } } ’ ¢ +) 
It ] rt “ ! 
ality neitl tt j 
tio! i ! e by 
which the soul ! i f 
l ng hing 1 | 1 
not-I swoo yet! I b 
yu feel ng hie thou } ] co par y 
all the loing f ‘ i holy 
music; he should do l t} r 1, noth 
ing through relis ! And the iim of 
poetry was the It, to hould avoid 
all that is harply defined, and should blend 
ill the genres into a | of ineffable musi« 
ippealing neitl ! ! ght nor the 
4 I I v) ! 1? ] y and 
ire full of bea ful w ! but without any 
ense or ce rece ling to 
Noval the im f ar 
From the me yu t! pe 
| i ny men f tt movement—the 
) led roma th l {ne 
fro society the i ! Ile (rive 
tl outre i ! x xz her Ww I 
h contemy of | j i ind inevitably 
there aris¢ il e wi h is the 
modern ce | f \ugustine’s 
restling with the pe mality of God 
Fichte might argus il t the we l 
as not-I, but to the inflamed imaginatior f 
t Schlegel this division of nature was a 
lisruption of self from self; it became the 
everlasting, uncompromising discord be 
tween the ideal and the real The only 
escape from this anguish of dissatisfaction 
was to ascend into those towers of indif 
ference from which the transcendenta I 
might survey the life of mankind, ever 
own activities, with unconcerned iro In 
art this is the quality by which the artist 
‘appears to smile down upon his own ma 
terpiece from the heights of his sy t 
in life it is the feeling wt h lead 41 man 
to move about in ociety as in an alien 
world whose concerns are to him nothing 
a mere piece of “transcendental buffoon 
ery.”” Hence the contempt of business and 
of the Philistines follows as a kind of seal 
set upon the romantic soul which is con 
scious of itself. It cultivates a divine idle 
ness; the summons to loaf and invite one's 
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pul ime from over the sea long before the 
indalous outbreak of Walt Whitman 
And the theatre of this vagrant aloofness 
wa natur To the wanderer in the fleld 
and on the mountain side, with his spirit 
bathed in tl hifting glamour of color and 
f n, with no troublesoms all upon his 
i or h will, this v ble mu of na 
t might eem now to be pun like a 
im f m the leptl of } own being 
! “ » be absorbed in silence back in 
himself Schelling had modified this 
every into a vast metaphysical 
parallelism The ystem of nature,” he 
rid ut the ime time the system of 
‘ p ind a I Na the vist 
I t the I t nv ble nature 
And | » whom thought wa only a 
ad im of tl fer “ held that by a kind 
f nd i mag to use his fa 
mou " 1 aman might juggle or shuf 
i { ind iture together. In his “‘Lehr 
ling 1 Sa omanticism received per 
haps i pure expression At the well of 
freedom y one in that book we sit 
! py the great magic-mirror 
wl ein ind clear the whole crea 
t ) reveal elf; herein bathe the tender 
| ind images of all natures, and here 
“ behold all chamber laid open 
ind when we wander from this view into 
e herself, all to us well known and 
V hou ‘ we recognize every form 
It illa great scroll, to which we 
have the key Whereto another prophet | 
n the book replie in the language of 
I te elling how a man is lord of the 
“ ld nd how his 1! brooding mightily 
‘ the al of mutable form reduces 
t! lowly to the eternal order of its 
ow law of being. der Veaste acines Ichs 
vow, of the ystemat romanticism of | 
Fichte and Schelling there is little or noth 
n th wr ngs of our New England 
ur endentalist Many of their ideas 
may be found in Emerson, but divested of 
their logical yherence; and as for Thor 
eau metaphys was his aversion,” says 
William Ellery Channing peculation on 
he pecial faculties of the mind, or 
wt h the Not Me come out of the ‘I’ or 
the All out of the infinite Nothing, he could 
( iin Nevertheles n its more | 
iperficial aspects, almost the whole body | 
f romanticism may be found reflected, | 
tly or implicitly, in his Journal and | 
f il works He foo, had sat roving | 
well of freedom, and the whole art 
and y f} life were a pwan of lib- | 
I i man toa himself he must 
perf f And this was his mis 
ict himeelf, and to point to others 
he | h of f fom Calvinism had been 
i irded f rd as Lutheranism had 
! ! ) romantt ta at Berlin There 
tall n Thoreau of God and the 
i) but in pia i sense of individ 
jaliam, of i me eg m, reaching out 
» embrace the world in ecstatic commun 
ion. His religion wae on the urface not dis | 
milar to hlelermacher mystical con 
templation of the universe; vast filma 
thought floated through my brain.” he 
ya on one o ision; and the true harvest 
of hi daily life he pronounced a little 
star-dust caught, a segment of the rainbow 
which I have clutched.” This revery, or 
contemplation that spurned at limitations 
passed easily into the romantic ideal of 
music—and that in a very literal, some- 


How far this irony carried him in his 
hatred of Philistinism and his aloofness 
from society, no reader of his books need 
be told. The life of the business man he 
compared to the tortures of an ascetic, 
and the California gold-fever threw him 
into a rage of disgust “going to Cali- 
fornia It is only three thousand miles 
nearer to hell The gold of Cali- 
fornia is a touchstone which has betrayed 
the rottenness, the baseness, of mankind.’ 

Nor did the daily commerce of man with 
man come off much better. He was not one 
who would “feebly fabulate and paddle In 
the social slush.” “I live,”” he says, “in 
the angle of a leaden wall, into whose al- 
loy was poured a little bell-metal. Some- 
time in the repose of my mid-day there 
reache my ears a confused tintinnabulum 
from without It is the noise of my con- 
temporaries.”’—Could an image be more 
ublimely impertinent? 

Often a passage in the Journal bears the 
tamp of German romanticism so plainly 
upon it, that we stop to trace it back in 
memory to Tieck or Novalis or one of the 
followers of the earlier Storm and Stress 
Such are his seattered observations on 


childhood 
sacrament 
thought of a new mythology which is to be 


The Nation. 


A 
to console him for the loss of his 


times ludicrous, sense. music box was 
sufficient 
brother; 
of the 
old 
eemed to him to convey to his soul some 


instrument 
the humming wires on a 


a hand-organ was an 


gods; and 
day—his telegraph harp he called it— 
et harmony of the universe. “The wire 

my it always brings a special 
message to me from the Highest.”” This is 
the thought that occurs over and over again 
in the Journal More particularly in one 
passage dated September 3, 1851, and given 
in fuller form than by the 
present he 
harmony of the spheres: 


redeemer; 


by Channing 


editor, expatiates on this mod- 


ern 


As I went under the new telegraph wire, 
I heard jt vibrating like a harp high over- 


head t was as the sound of a far-off glo- 
ous life; a supernal life which came down 
» us and vibrated the lattice work of this 
life of ours—an Aeolian harp. It reminded 
me, I say, with a certain pathetic modera- 
tion, of what finer and deeper stirrings I 
was susceptible, which grandly set all argu- 
ment and dispute aside, a _ triumphant 
though transient exhibition of the truth. 


There is something bordering on the gro- 
homage to a 

it might be 
enthusiasm of 
Thoreau 


te this 


in rhapsodical 
wire, but 
paralleled by like 
the German brotherhood. Nor 
unaware of this intrusion of humor into his 
Like Friedrich Schlegel, he in- 
the romantic of smiling 
himself walking 


jue 
humming telegraph 
many a 


was 


cat 


asy 


dulge in irony 


lown and through 


I 
the 
affect and 
doubleness by which I can stand remote 
from myself as from another. However in- 
te my experience, I am conscious of the 
presence and criticism of a part of me, 
which it were, is not a part of me, but 
spectator, sharing no experience, but tak- 
of it; and that no more I than 

When the play, it may be the 
tragedy, of life is over, the spectator goes 
his way. It is a kind of fiction, a work of 
the imagination only, so far as he was con- 


upon 


a doppelganger: 

human entity; 
thoughts and 
of a certain 


myself as a 
speak, of 
am sensible 


know 


s0 


only 
scene to 


nse 


note 1s 


you 


ing 


it is 


cerned 


on sleep, and the all-enveloping 


of ailence; such is his constant 


the end of our study and our art—‘all the 


phenomena of nature need to be seen from 
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Men are probably nearer to the essential 
truth in their sunverstitions than in their 
science.”” These, I take it, are not cases 
translation or plagiarism, but rather of 
that larger and vaguer migration of thought 
from land to another. They show how 
thoroughly the transcendental philosophy of 


of 


one 


New England had absorbed the language 
and ideas of German romanticism, if not its 
inmost spirit. P. E. M. 


Correspondence. 


‘ 
' 


REAL SIMPLIFIED SPELLIN( 


TO THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


As 
exceptionally 


SIR one who has come into per- 


with the 
graduates 
you per- 
the current dis- 


touch 
the 
will 


haps close 


orthography exhibited 
ot 


mit 


by 
our schools, 


me 


secondary 
to add word to 
cussion of the “‘simplified’’ spelling? Dur- 
ing the last the 
the English 
Northwestern 


instruc- 
at 
the 
three 
from 
more than two hundred reputable prepara- 


fourteen years, 
of 
have 
more 


tors in department 


University tested 


spelling of somewhat than 


thousand freshmen, coming to us 


schools, 


tory and representing nearly ev- 
ery State in the Union. In order to be 
sure that we were using, in these annual 
tests, only such words as belong to the 
ordinary vocabulary of freshmen, we have 
taken our lists, regularly, from themes 
written by freshmen of the previous year 
in the course of their college work. Now, 


in comparing the words misspelled in these 
and in thousands of college 
with the hundred words in 
the so-called “‘simplified” list, we find that 
only two or three words in that list have 


annual tests, 


themes, three 


been generally misspelled by freshmen. 
Such words as the possessive form “their” 
and the common verb “lose” are mis- 


spelled with vastly greater frequency than 
any word in the three hundred arbitrarily 
selected by the simplifying committee. If, 
it be admitted that data from 
over three thousand graduates of over two 


then, our 


hundred schools are sufficiently wide to 
form a fair basis for generalization, one 
conclusion is obvious, namely: if all our 


secondary school graduates were fully to 
the “‘simplified’’ spelling, it would 
not reduce their errors in orthography to 


adopt 


any perceptible degree 


One or two other deductions from our 
long direct observation may be mentioned 
bearing the We have 
uniformly given, in the tests, one hundred 
and fifty words, and have marked “passed” 
all who misspelled not more than twenty 
of the hundred and fifty. Yet, al- 
though great pains were taken, uniformly, 
to pronounce every word distinctly, and to 
define it both and by giving a 
sentence containing it, nearly 60 per cent. 
of the freshmen, on an average, have failed 
the test from year year. For 


many years we have required all who thus 


as on discussion. 


out 


directly 


to 


to pass 


failed to enter a sub-freshman class, one 
hour a week, and to continue there until 
they either materially improved their 
spelling or demonstrated to us that they 
positively could not learn to spell. The 
work of this sub-freshman class, sig- 


nificantly dubbed by our students ‘the pity 





the point of view of wonder and awe 


sakes class,”” has. of course, not count- 
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ed among the required number of hours in | secured without 


the college curriculum Although most 
of the young people who have gravitated 
into this class have been vehement in de- 
claring that they never could 
learn to spell, we from year 
to year, less than one per cent. of incor- 
rigibly bad spellers among them. We have 
not pretended to perform miracles or to 
render carefully observant, during the 

of their lives, young people who came to 
us habitually careless and non-observant 
But we that a 
of drill have been sufficient 
tically all the members of each successive 


positively 


have found, 


rest 


have found very few hours 


to cause prac- 
class to pass readily tests quite as severe 
as those in which they failed on entering 
college 

Our methods have 
ple. In the first 
the delinquents on 
rules for doubling 
final letters, etc., which 
but were not, made very familiar to these 
students in their grammar school and high 
school days. we have 
called particular attention to the etymology 
the 


been extremely sim 
drilled 


well-established 


place, we have 
those 
consonants, dropping 


should have been 


In the second place, 


of English words derived from Latin, 
so far as such a relation bears upon Eng 
lish orthography. For example. the 
dent who has spelled 


is not likely to repeat such a blunder after 


stu- 


“amatory” ‘“‘amitory” 


he realizes that this word retains the con 
necting vowel of the first conjugation. But 
nearly all the improvement that we have 


been able to secure in the spelling of our 
students in this sub-freshman has 
been obtained simply by requiring them to 


class 


spell by syllables analytically In other 
words, we have insisted that they learn 
to observe carefully the successive con 


struction of polysyllables 

After this somewhat wide experience and 
observation, I am convinced that much of 
the talk about the difficulty of learning to 


spell English is not founded on fact I am 
also convinced that most of the bad or- 
thography exhibited by our secondary 


school graduates is due to the unwise, un- 
scientific, and unpsychological method of 
teaching orthography to young pupils in our 
grammar and high schools, generally known 
as “the word method.” as this 
method is in teaching the child to 
read, it certainly teaches him not to spell 
I am informed by in 
mental psychology that it is impossible for 
the ordinary person to perceive intelligent- 
ly at one volition more than four letters 
of a polysyllable. The 
that when even such a common and 
polysyllable as “multiplication” is placed 
before a child and then the child, 
when asked to reproduce, is quite as likely 
to begin “‘m-u-p” as in any other way. He 
has gained simply a confused jumble in 
stead of a clear analysis of the word. An- 
other deduction, then, is obvious, namely 
if the time, money, and energy that are now 
being expended to secure the “simplified” 
spelling were used toward securing, in our 
high schools and grammar schools, a wiser 
method of teaching orthography than that 
which generally prevails—if 
would cease teaching pupils noi to spell 
and would begin scientifically to teach them 
to spell, the results would be vastly more 
valuable and more easily attainable than 
any that can posSibly be obtained by Mr 
Carnegie’s committee; and they would be 


Invaluable 
young 
specialists experi- 


consequence 15 


“easy , 


erased, 


our schools 








| 


| 


doing violence to the his- 


tory and the genealogy of our mother 


tongue 3.8 Cane 
Northwestern University 


ber 31 ry 


SHALL THE ALHAMBRA BE 


To EDITOR OF THE NATION 


THI 


SIR I have been surprised to see in 


our papers no reference, except your 


incidental allusion of some w 
reported 1 
When in 


while in Spain), the 


the ingerous condit 


hambra Granada, a year ago (or 
! 


later 


quieting rumors as to the ! irity of 
ious building and the po bility of its 
Besides 


decay and obstruction of the a el 


prec 
falling the peril arising 
ducts which pervade the palace in all pa 
that 

which 


it was said the corrosive a n of the 


river Darro, encircles the hi.l w 
the Alh 
as to threaten 

The 


trophe 


imbra crowns, had so far proceed 
to undermine the ru ire 
emplation 
fall 


th dismay 


con 


mere 
as the even in 
an edifice fills w 
art or history or 
be said, the At 


thetic charm a 


regard for 
hambra 
both in its a nd in it 1 ) 
is a world-treasure and long 
That the Hall of th \ 


of the Two Sisters 


ciations it 
on 
ssadors or that 
would deeply impoverish the worid of 
forever 

The only 
ondit 
it? While 
judiciously 
that 


if the 
authentic, is h 


question illeged 


on are 


Ss ¢ 


current repairs are at pre 


< 
> 


provided for, it m 


the Spanish Government, throug 
not be justified in mal 


poverty, would 


the large expenditures involved in the rad 


ical measures needed for security of th 
structure What can be done, before it is 
too late? Could there be organized an in 
ternational commission as in certain other 
cases even now before the public, which 
should inquire into the subject and obtain 
the means which may be required Your 
own modestly offered suggestion is the 
tinest, if it could find a respons« When 
one thinks of the Aladdin-power of the 
mighty private fortunes of to-day, one can 
but long that it should sometimes be direct 
ed to magnanimous aims like this of r« 
cuing an incomparable world-monument 
and pres¢ rving it to dazzle and delight men 
for eight more centuries Is there not 
among us some large-minded possessor of 
great wealth,.some man or woman, who 
shall be touched by the contemplation of 
such a possible loss to the world and be 
prompted individually to avert it? If a 
miscreant still survives in memory as the 
destroyer of the great fane of Ephesus 
how long and well shall he or she be re 
membered who shall invert the ambition of 
Herostratus and come forward to save the 
Alhambra? li 
Philadely Novembe 
A PURE MENTAL FOOD LAW 

To THE EpiTtor or THE NATION 

Sin: I take it that | am an older man 
than the correspondent in your issue of Oc- 
tober 25, Prof. Clarence G. Child of the 
University of Pennsylvania; hence it will 
not be presumptuous in me to say that 
for a generation I have held and cham- 


pioned the position he defends. It seems 
to me the positior logical and impreg 
nable For centuri« the degree of A.B 
has stood for mor: Greek and Latina 
that it may oft ! t less rather 
than more has r x lo with the ques- 
n Let ¢ ew k tha in educa 
with a " j 
good il I Ht wha \ 
hey choose We w I } fler ha 
no quarrel with their de t “ 
object to placing an | ‘ 1 
I rhaps the rex l i | 
law can be made to apy ‘ 
to bodily pabulum Tha 
hrive ist as well ‘ nea ‘ 
flour does not ju fy a iler nea the 
former ler the la r na 
( W i ' 
Att 0 October 20 
’ 
Notes. 
I M ] B ‘ t 
i pr } \ | ) i 
j | ‘ { I alled 
The Hu Lit | f) fou 
, ru ‘ ] ‘ da 
5 I Pi \ ind I lited 
| 4 kin 1 tf i { 
) l i i \ga WW ‘ a 
y J. W. Macka I ed volha I 
I ind ‘ \ W iney's 
rhe Def cr ‘ edited t G Re 
I W Ibe y A <« kk I ! f 
he lun a! I n | I hara 
f } bookmal r a 1 by 
( I ifthe j 
rhe nd volume of Saint Min 
Po f e Caro s l yon ) 
t l by the Oxf i [ y Press 
Some : 4 poems hav eV ‘ been 
P 1 and mn i ww repr if 
e f n Altog } “ r 1 this 
I i ful l ! iin 
j ul work 
\ nt of ‘ Unw 
I i Ni Voyages 
wh 1 containg Admira 
Sir Thomas Usher ed) and 
J R. G Rea Ad 
n Cockbu erland) 
ID Ho 1 | ig a new 
] ) f his an ntro 
lu 1 f 






ealt in the 


yma f « made the 
hero of a novel, The R of John 
Bainbridge (The Macmillan Co: by Henry 


George, jr It the story of a Young law 
yer who ¢« rs politics from a sense of 
luty 

Cuba is the main topic of the National 
Gieograpkic Magazine for October A valua 
ble summary of facts concerning the isl 


ind, its people, resources, and industries 

accompanied by a large map and nu 
merous full-page reproductions of photo- 
graphs From an interesting account of 
ostrich farming we learn that there are 
now 2.500 birds on farms in the United 
States, more than half of which are the 
progeny of a single pair, owned in Arizo- 
na in 1891 Other subjects treated are 
Korea, Russia's wheat crop, and the burn- 
ing of clay roads, an economical meth 


od of good road-making originated in Mis- 
sissippi by the Office of Public Roads 





The Cent y Co has brought out a 
rade editic at a reduced price, of 
Gen. Horace Porter's “Campaigning with 
G t ivailable hitherto only in a limit- 
! l The chapters originally ap- 
red ‘ illy in the Century magazine 
896-97 The lapse of time has not 
nged the general impr ion produced 
by the work at its first appearance It is 
» sense a formal or comprehensiv: 
history of Grant campaign indeed, it 
not pretend to be such It is, rather 
a sketchy account of Grant's personal lif 
from day to day by one who stood close 
to him during the Virginia campaigns, and 
who has industriously noted the personal 
habits and tastes of the great commander 
his comments on men and events, and the 
happening grave ind gay, of camp and 
battlefield r book is undeniably enter- 
ta 1 in its pr ent attractive dres 
hould have a new lea of lift 
rhe new i ie, in one volume, of B. E 
and M. Martin's “The Stones of Paris in 
Hi ory and Letters’’ (Charles Scribner's 
) present no important change save 
he rrection of a certain number of er 
! f detail to which attention was orig- 
lly drawn in our column The authors 
hold tl t! philosophical or literary 
of Rousseau is an extinct quantity 
p i) likewi that all he 
j vy of 1 va ! intuition.”” In all 
il res] t th work hold its own 
» in resting guide to the antiquities 
f Lutetia Parisiorum 
I " yn of a photograph of a man 
rij yppy of Lincoln Gettysburg ad 
i which, upon examination, turned out 
i 1 photograph, not of the original 
of November 19, IS but of a copy made 
by | | ir April Is64 has led Di 
Her Bu ize into a minute study of 
t ! ry f tl famous address, with 
special references to the change in 
i logy which th iddress underwent 
nh manuscript nd print The results of 
l qguiry form about one-fifth of the 
ent fa volume entitled “Gettysburg 
i Lincoln (Putnam) The rest of the 
k eontains a readable description of 
Gettysburg battle, an account of the 
ition of the national cemetery and Its 
tory, and a detailed history 


il quent h 
nal park and its administration 


! nati 


rhe text is embellished with numerous 

| of the localities described 
rhe last i ie of the “American Jewish 
y ! \ (Jewish Publication Society, 
‘ in of « n more melancholy interest 
Thirty-five pages are given to 
bulated history of “po- 
’ f Kishineff in April 1903, to 
j \ 1006, and 254 are reck 
! rt ! plain, unsensation 
and = heartre ling Dealt with more 
y a ! je ! ition in Moro 
inl j with the Al 
ue ‘ " he new laws on 
migra i i on The ac- 
nt of the | r has t isual strong 
gy f n 1 unfamiliar 
gl ind ti t ! f natur which makes 

h 

Under the title Iiriefa for our Times,” 
the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Rector of St 
John's Chureh of Altoona, Pa., issues a 
volume of some thirty-five sermons (New 
York Thomas Whittaker) Mr. Sheedy 


to be a fearless, straightforward 


sects 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| thought 
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with a turn for the 
practical, with ability to couch his 
in vigorous English. It cannot be 
said that he has anything surprisingly new 


preacher, 
and 


to convey, or that his thought rises much 
ibove ordinary reaches, but in spheres 
in which the majority of people are at 
home, he deals out common-sense, good 
morals, and a modicum of religion, in a 
trenchant and pleasing manner. His sub- 
jects embrace ethical topics such as ‘‘The 


Value of Self-Control,” “The Duty of Ser- 
vice,” social themes like ‘‘The Gospel 
of Wealth,” “Social Unrest,” with now 
ind then a more specifically religious sub- 


also 


ject 
The volume of the noteworthy Ger- 
man work the New Testament edited 
by Prof. Johannes Weiss of Marburg, ‘“‘Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments, neu itiber- 
fiir erklart.”’ 
second and enlarged edition 
(Géttingen: Vanderhoeck Ruprecht) 
Professor Weiss has had the coéperation of 
ome of the of the 
liberal school, among them Professors Gun- 
kel and 
The to 


torical 


first 


on 


etzt und die Gegenwart ap- 


pears in @ 
und 
most eminent scholars 
Baumgarten. 
has been afford an 
of the New Testa- 
and to provide for the non-specialist 


Jiilicher, Bousset, 


endeavor his- 
understanding 
ment 
i clear presentation of the results of criti- 


cal inqutry The success of the undertak- 
ing has been notable, and the volume in 
hand is a striking witness to the painstak- 
ing diligence and the powers of insight of 


The 


Apostles are 


Biblical students Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the 
ated in Volume I, and a second volume 
covering the remainder of the New Testa- 
is promised before the new year 


German 
tre 


ment 


One of the most important psychological 
texts in the history of philosophy is cer- 


tainly Avicenna's concise little treatise on 
the existence and faculties of the soul. It 
took up the Aristotelian and Platonic sys- 
tems and classifications, recast them in a 
queer combination, and was very largely 
formative of Muslim thought on the sub- 
ject Thus it may be said to have stated 
the standard Arabic position on the func- 


tions of the brain; other systems might di- 
but they were philosophically hereti- 


verge 
cal, more or less In mediwval Europe it 
was also formative in Latin versions; 


through it Chaucer could speak of Arcite’s 


“celle fantastyk.” But the only accessi- 
ble form of it for non-Arabists has hitherto 
been Landauer’s German version hidden 
away in vol. xxix. of the Zeitschrift of the 


It seems worth 
English version 
E. A 
Soul,” 


German Oriental Society. 
therefore, that 
been published by Dr 
the 
1906 


notice, an 
van 
by 
94) 


as 


has now 
Dyck ("A 
Ibn 
Dyck 
in 
but 
intelligible 
have added Shahrastani'’s extend 


Compendium on 
Pp 


literally, 


Sina Verona: 


by translates very 


he 


chools, 


van 
students in Egyptian 
his will be 


To the references on Avicenna 


has mind 


version generally 
he might 
ed treatment as translated by Haarbriicker 
213-332); De 
Loer's book, also, which he mentions, 


Dutch 


(Religionspartheien,”’ il 


is in 


German, not 


In his “Enigmas of Psaychical Research,” 
Dr Jame H. Hyslop was occupied with 
tain abnormal or supernormal psychical 
vents, which, although as he supposed at 


tested by competent witnesses, were as yet 


incapable of explanation. In his new vol 


moral and | 





ume, “Borderland of Psychical Research” 
(Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co.), he 
deals with certain abnormal phenomena 
which have been or which can be explain- 
ed. Among them are illusions, hallucina- 
tions, frauds of the medium, and self-de- 
ceptions of the credulous. He explains cer- 
hallucinations and apparitions by 
changes confined to the organs of sense, 
which have no extra-organic cause. He 
traces the history of spiritualism, and main- 
that the contempt of philosophers, 
not the inherent absurdity of its claims, 
has put it so completely in the hands of 
charlatans. He notices also the mistakes 
made by observers, owing to the dexterity 
and the tricks of false mediums. But the 
discussions contained these 400 pages 
and more, are long and diffuse; and the 
“Enigmas,” his earlier work, is more en- 
tertaining by reason of its naiveté and 
credulity. Those who are interested in the 
issue between parallelism and interaction- 
ism should read Dr. Hyslop’s chapter on 
““Mind and Body.”” He opposes the former 
theory, and presents some strong reasons 
for believing that there is a causal relation 
between the psychical and the physical. 
Since the book is written for ‘the laity,” 
we refrain from wondering why much 
old psychological lumber has been put into 
Dr. Hyslop’s earlier chapters. 

Many years ago Budgett Meakin deter- 
mined to do for Morocco what Lane had 
done for Egypt in his ‘““Modern Egyptians.” 
Thence came a three-volume thesaurus of 
really great value and one fatal defect. Mr. 
Meakin had, evidently, not thought it worth 
while to learn Arabic thoroughly as Lane 
had done; he contented himself with learn- 
ing to talk the Moroccan dialect after a 
fashion. His information, therefore, wher- 
ever it touched upon book knowledge, was 
fantastic and unreliable, though his eye and 
instinct for life were evidently keen and 
his industry great. It is natural then that 
his last book, “Life in Morocco” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), as a series of sketches 
should be more uniformly successful. Bar- 
ring a few unlucky wanderings into Arabic, 
its pictures and impressions, dashed in, it 
is true, in a broad, exclamatory style, are 
very vivid, interesting, and substantially 
correct. The spirit of the life of the mass- 
es, too, has been caught, though of that of 
the educated and learned, after Moorish 
fashion, there is not a sign. Mr. Meakin 
might, perhaps, say that there is no learn- 
ed, educated side to Moroccan life, but that 
is hardly so. There are students of the- 
ology, canon law, poetry, and history still. 
Instructive, but not so brightly interesting, 
are the inevitable chapters on the political 
situation, the moral—probably sound—of 
which seems to be, Don’t believe anything 
in the newspapers about Morocco. The last 
chapters are short views of Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Spain, as contrasted with Moroc- 
The French colonizing method in Al- 

to make of it an “Africa Provincia” 
“Afrique Mineure’’—the modification of 
this in Tunis on more English lines, the 
Turkish rule in Tripoli, are well brought 
out The chapter on Moorish remains in 
Spain is the weakest; everything in it has 
been said and said again. The illustrations 
are all good, 

It marks an improvement in the require- 
ments for the doctor’s degree in our uni- 
versities when, instead of a dissertation 


tain 


tains 


in 


80 


co 
geria 
or 
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laboring, as is often the case, some insig- 


nificant point in early English phonology, 
candidates for that degree are permitted 
to present as a proof of their capacity an 
edition of a work of some standard writer 
especially in the older periods The 
change unquestionably means a gain for 
the culture of the individual student, and 
so we believe, is in the interests of scholar 
ship in general An example of a recent 
thesis” (if we may extend the meaning 
of the term) of this character is Ezra 
Lehman's edition of “The Tragedie of Cha 
bot Admirall of France,’ by George Chap 
man and James Shirley, which has appea 
ed among the publications of the Unive: 
sity of Pennsylvania (1906) as vol. x. of 
the Series in Philology and Literatu! 
The edition consists of an exact reprint 
in every particular of the original quarto 
of 1639 (of which the university possesses 
a copy), without change of punctuation or 
even of passages obviously corrupt In a 
well-written introduction prefixed to the 
text of the play the editor discusses the 
relation of its plot to Pasquier’s ‘Re- 
cherches de la France” (1621), the only 
source hitherto identified—also the ques- 
tion who bore the chief part in the com- 
position of the play. His conclusion that 
Shirley merely revised Chapman's work is 
manifestly correct. On the other hand, the 
editor is not very happy in his explana- 
tion why this play failed on the stage. 
“The first four acts,” he says, “have all 
the elements of serious comedy; there is 


nothing in them to prepare for the tragic 
scene of the fifth " This is stretching 
the term ‘‘comedy” with a ven- 
geance matter of fact, if the first 
four acts had been comedy, provided they 


act 
use of the 
As a 


were good comedy, the men of Chapman’s 


time would not have bothered about the 
rest. The real cause for the failure, how- 
ever, lies on the surface, viz., that Chap- 
man was deficient in every quality of a 
good dramatist. In this play there is far 
too much talking in proportion to action; 


the characters, with the possible exception 
of Chabot, are mere shadows, and the lan- 
guage, though habitually elevated and often 
even beautiful, is too involved and labored 
In the 


scenes 


to suit a popular audience formal 
of the 


incompetence 


speeches trial 


dramatic is most apparent 


The editor has given only a few notes to 


the text and even of these some are very 
elementary. In this respect the edition 
appears to great disadvantage when com- 


pared with the editions of Ben Jonson's 
plays in the corresponding Yale series, 
even after allowance is made for the dif 
ferent character of the works of the two 


authors 

Just what is being accomplished in post- 
graduate research in Columbia, particular- 
ly in the Department may 
be in Dr. John thesis, 
“Edward Young issued by 
the Young, 
though times a wearisome personality, 
has of to the stu- 
literature, because of his 
the influence 
which he exerted on many writers in Ger- 
Dr. Kind, Carl Schurz 
in German appar- 
Chapter I. 


of Germanics, 


seen Louis Kind’s 


in Germany,” 
University 


Columbia Press 


at 
always been interest 
dent of German 


contemporary repute and 


many sometime 


fellow Columbia, has 


the field 


ently well surveyed 


deals with Young's relation to early Eng- 
lish writers of the eighteenth century, and 


| 





Chapman's | 
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gives an outline and a critical considera- 
tion of the “Conjectures on Original Com 
position Chapter I1., taking up the “Con 
jectures Germany gives a general su 
vey of G ul thought on original com- 
pos | 7 » 1760, no he transla 

) f ‘ } ‘ the I itte ’ hricfe 
ind the | i Oo nality (1759-65), picks 
ou } t Hiar agische 
Drar if ] s Hamann and 
Herd 1 their a ide toward Young 
Chapter III. contains an historical survey 
f the N Thoughts” in Germany, and 

forth its influence on the Swiss Scho 

! lidactic poets, Gottsched and h fol 
wel he philosophical poets, and the 
(; ingen Dichterbund Some thirty wo 
well-known authors are considered in de 

l, not to mention those of lesse fame 
\ part of the chapter of unusual interest 
s thi dev d to the re mm against the 
“Night Thoughts.’ Wieland, who early fed 
on Young, rejected him late La ng and 
Herder also tooled in their admiration for 
the English poet, and even Goeth who 
wrote to his sister in 1766 that he had 
learned much English from studying Young 
and who reflected Young in } We ! 
forsook him later The other work of 
Young and their audience in Germany are 
also presented, and there is a bibliography 
The book is printed in the simplified spell 
ing 

Books on bridge whist are as thick as 
the autumn leaves. The latest are ‘“‘Dal- 
ton’s Complete Bridge’ (New York; Stokes 
& Co.), and “Bridge Abridged’ (New York 
Duffield & Co.) In the former there is 
little variation from the many that have 
preceded, except that Mr. Dalton, in writ- 
ing on the discard, makes the astonishing 
statement that American opinion is about 
equally divided between discarding from 
strength or weakness He makes some 
good arguments in favor of strength, and 
then cavalierly dismisses. them with the 
statement that “they are not convincing.” 
They appear, however, to be better than 
his own in favor of the discard from 
weakne In “Bridge Abridged,” Annie 
Blanche Shelby follows in general the beat- 
en track, but differs from Mr. Dalton on 
the question of discard, declaring herself 
in favor of strength 

“The Arab Horse,” by Spencer Borden 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.), is 


an interesting history of the animal, both 


on his native heath and in the countries 
to which he has been exported. Consid- 
erable space is given to the Arabs in 
America; and their pedigrees and history 


are interesting to the lovers of the breed. 
An important work in a new field of 
American bibliography is Charles T. Har- 


beck’s “Contribution to the Bibliography 
of the United States Navy,” just from the 
press. The bibliography now printed had 
its beginning (Mr. Harbeck says in his 
Preface) in the collecting of titles of books 
not in his possession, with the view of 
adding these books to his library The 
volume which now appears is based, pri 
marily, on Mr. Harbeck’s own collection, 
but with copious additions He has had 
the assistance of Miss Agnes C. Doyle of 
the Boston Public Library and of Axel 
Mothe of the New York Public Library, 
who have added titles from those two great 
collections Though of lesser interest to 


the reading | 1 to the book coll 
tor, the vario put s on the navy 
by the diff s of the G 
‘ me i ‘ f the great : 
portance t the t ) n Th 
lis fl ted S v y 
fu The 1 f the 
5 4 ny te 1 1 
I a f work ! b ! i 
, . to be ? 
y ; ny A le 
} Although tt sf | f rw 
La s from W. Grav Esq t 
he Conduct of Rear-Ad Grav 
North Amer i during his A lental ¢ 
nand there for Four Mont 178 
ecorded, the rriginal ed l l 
781 or 1782, is not r Ba of Lak 
Erie has a para yn, and 
el es refer to tl lisp ! \ Con 
modore Perry and Capt . D. Bi t. t 
the Review of a Pamphlet | " 
t Docum n Rela » the Diff 
‘ ‘ wl } ! 1 between h 
Commodore Olive Het 1 t. J 
e D. Elliott By a Citizen if M } 
etts, Boston 184 ha been « ] ked 
A number of tith of book by Comn 
lore Goldsborough have been entered, bu 
h Reply Attach l | 
the Navy of the United 8S ‘ t } 
Coues Portsmouth 1s4 N | 4 
find the original pamphlet t Sar 1 Cou 
which brought forth tl \ ) 
to Sabin this wa i thin i if r 
pages published in Boston by the An 
Peace Society with the tle United 8 
Navy What | Its ( By Samucl |} 
Coues.”” One of the rarest of books on the 
Navy in the Revolution, the Nar of 
Nathaniel Fanning, ha ilso been omit ! 
As first published it had the t \ 
Narrative of the Adventure of an Am 
ican Navy Officer, who served d g part 
of the American Revolution unde Paul 
Jones New York, 1806 The first i 
is without the author's names [wo years 
later the title was reprinted, and in tl 
later ue it reads Mem of the Lif 
of Captain Fanning, an American Naval 
Officer who served during Part of the 
American Revolution under Con 
modore John Paul Jone New York 
1808."’ The book is a large o avo of 2h¢ 
pages, in large, clear type, with wide ma 
gins, in an edition of 350 copies. The com 
piler, for his personal use, will be glad 
to know of additional titles relating to the 
United States Navy which are not included 


in his Bibliography 
Charles 
New York 


Inquiries may be ad 


dressed to T. Harbeck, N 


Broadway 


The city of Berlin has inherited from the 
lately deceased book-dealer, Cohn, a valu 
able Shakspere bibliography, which, how 
ever, still 
had given the 
books and articles 


is fragmentary, although Cohn 
titles of more than 30 
The authorities of th« 


city have determined to complete this list 


wo 


and the managers of the city libraries at a 
late meeting made arrangements with th: 
indefatigable German Shakspere Society to 


have the work done. Ten or twelve years 
work will probably be required for this 
task 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of London 


will sell the library of the Duke of Suther 
24 The 
few items 


first 


land at auction November 19 to 


1,787 lots, 
which can be considered 


include 
of the 


however, 
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Among those likely to interest American 
ollectors are the following 
Coryat's Crudities,”” first edition, 1611, 
a larg opy, but with the Strasburg clock 
‘ sual, slightly cut into 
Devenant's “Gondibert the 4to edition, 
651 (the &Svo of the same date is generally 
idered the first), having an original 
gned poem by Sir John Denham on the 
fiy-leaf 
Esquemeling’s “‘Bucaniers of America 
6x4, first edition, and with the fourth part 
published in 1685 
rhe Spectator,” “The Examiner,” ‘“‘The 
Cuardian and “The Englishman all in 
the original folio numbers 
Florio's First Fruites,.”” 1578, and his 
ond Frutes,”’ 1591, both first editions 
Ffroissart's Cronycles translated by 
Lord Berners, the first edition in English, 
printed by Richard Pynson; the first vol 
ime in 1523, the econd in 1625 
4 erie of Gould books on birds, «de 
scribed as an original subscriber's copy 
Gower's De Confessione Amantis ser 
md edition, printed by Thomas Berthelet 
1ho4 
Higden Polycronicon,” the edition 
t nted by Peter Treveris in lo2i 
Vol. I. of Ben Jonson's Workes,” 1616, 
first edition, large paper, but with one 
heet supplied from a smaller copy 
A Third Folio Shakspere, 1664, described 
a perfect and very sound and clean 
V but shortish and outside margins 
f two of the preliminary leaves cut close.” 
An English manuscript on vé llum of the 
fourteenth century containing i poem 
peculum Vite or Mirror of Life com 
posed by Richard Rolle of Hampole, who 
lied in 1349 
rh family of the late Herman Melville 
tuthor of ry pee Moby Dick,” ete aré 
ing materia for a memoir and 
1 be grateful if any persons having let 
by him would lend them to Miss Eliza- 
beth Melville rhe Florence Fourth Ave 
i and EKighteenth Street, New York. Such 
vill be carefully kept and promptly 
l 1 and returned 
Waldo G. Leland of the Carnegie Institu 
tion, Washington, D. C., and Prof. William 
j Dodd of Randolph-Macon College 
Auhland, Va., are endeavoring to collect for 
publication the letters of Chief Justice 
Marshall Since comparatively few Mar 
hall papers are known to have been pre 
erved—except those in the Library of Con- 
r t becomes necessary to “rake the 
try for the remnants of a correspon- 
lenee that must have covered a period of 
! fifty yea Any one who has knowl- 
A {f the existence of Marshall letters 
a favor by reporting the fact 
Mi Leland or Professor Dodd 
I remains of Theodor Momm 
ported by the Nationalzeitung in 
" " ha ecently been put into the 
1 n of the Royal Library in that 
cif hief nterest among these papers 
f lin cheata of letters which 
Monimnsen de red hould not be published 
} y i ifter his death To these 
ter received by Mommaen the library 
‘ try t 1d¢d as many as possible of the 
t? und which h himeelf wrote This 
iiection of material will throw much 
lieh mn e political and literary history 
f he laaet fifty years 
I 1 il | of h Boston Public 
j ir just ! rife vine t ne 
' to tha f the New York Library 
shich wa ummarized in the Nation of 
October 18 The New York Library gained 
S51 volume Boston, 7,883; in New 
York the increase of registered borrowers 


in New York 


was 101,161; 


in Boston, 3,450; 





the gain in circulation for home use was 
1,061,128; in Boston there was a loss of 
4 When, however, the difference in 
population is taken into account, it will 
be seen that the Boston Library is still 
ahead in relative resources and work done. 
To equal the per capita circulation for 
Boston the New York Public Library must 
idd more than a million to its present cir- 
culation; and to supply this city with 
books in the same ratio to population as 
n Boston, the New York Library must in- 
ease Its present tock of books threefold 
In current fiction the Boston Library con- 
fines its purchases to books of the highest 
merit according to a rather conservative 
Standard This policy has been justified; 
for, as the report says the experience 
of several years has shown that nearly all 
ot the works of fietion which for various 
ison we have found it impossib! to 
buy, have failed to demonstrate their abil 
ity to live for even a few months The 
femand for some of them was insistent for 
short time now their names are for 
the most part forgotten, and nobody cares 
to read them. If we had purchased 4 con 
siderable number of these volumes, the 
money, so far as present demand is con 
cerned, would have been wasted.” Out of 
the year's total output of fiction, only 161 
titles were accepted From these titles, 
1.230 volumes were bought, costing $1,260 
The total expenditure for all books was 
$34,460 
rhe recent annual report of the City Li- 
brary of Berlin shows that the average 
German takes more kindly to solid read- 
ing than the American. Of the 45,129 vol- 
imes carried home, no less than 22,327 
were of a strictly scientific character, his 
tory and biography leading, with 4,088 
works. The tendency in this direction is 
apparently growing The percentage of 
scientific works this year was 33, while a 
year ago it was only 31 These data are 
significant, as 52 per cent. of the readers 
belong to the working classes, and the 
educated and professional classes consti- 
tute a very small proportion of those 
lrawing books. 
Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton has 
decided to abide by his present duties as 
director of the Graduate School, but the 


moral value of his call to the presidency of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
remains. It confirms, as we have pointed 
out, the late Francis Walker's belief that 
scientifiCc education should also be liberal, 
ind it sets a precedent which trustees of 
technical schools must consider for the fu- 
ture It may be inferred that Dean West 
would hardly have refused so attractive an 


if he had had assurances that the 


Princeton Graduate School would be rapid- 


offer not 


ly developed in a university direction 


The idea of an international exchange of 


professors is being applied on a large 
scale by the city of Hamburg in the ar- 
rangement of its academic winter course, 


which has now been enlarged to cover many 


of the departments of a full university. 
Hamburg has secured the services of five 
foreign scholars: Prof. J. H. B. Master- 
man, Birmingham, who lectures on Robert 


Browning; Professor Rosset, Grenoble, the 
poetry of the Romance languages, and es- 
pecially Victor Hugo; Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
New York, industrial reform movements in 


America; Consul Dr. Solé y Radriguez, Uru- 


guay, the export trade and industry of his 





native land; and Miss Gelati, Italy, on the 
literary movements in Italy. It is proposed 
in the course of a few years to establish 
in this commercial metropolis of Germany 
a fully equipped university. 


The Leinster Training College for Irish 
will soon be opened in Dublin for the pur- 
pose of promoting the study of the modern 
spoken language and training teachers for 
primary and secondary schools. The School 
of Irish Learning, founded several years 


ago by Dr. Kuno Meyer and others, is 
chiefly devoted to the study of Old and 
Middle Irish texts 
RECENT VERSE. 
“The Two Arcadias,” by Rosalind Trav- 


ers (Brimley Johnson & Ince), is that rare 
thing, an altogether readable first volume 
Miss Travers has an exuberant 
poetic fancy; she has a great deal of litera- 
though she imitates methods rather 
than effects; and she has true poetic humor. 
The opening piece, which chiefly gives the 
atmosphere of the little book, is a dramatic 


of verse. 


ture 


phantasy entitled “‘Arcady in Peril.” To 
Silvio and Phoebe, engaged in woodland 
love-making in the Arcadian fashion of 


strict poetic tradition, enter two cockneys, 
Albert and Maria, attended by a chorus of 
" The sharp contrast between 
the old ideal and the present reality makes 
possible entertaining business be- 
tween the four, including the conventional 
Phoebe thereupon 


“trippers 
some 
interchange of lovers. 
invokes Diana's aid: 

O Forest Queen! 
liear from thy dreamy bowers 
Far in the and winding glen, 


Where quenched sunbeams fall in sparkling show 
ers 


secret, cool, 


(Dark boughs between) 
On strange and starry flowers, 
Azure and silver-streaked, unknown of men, 
Hear, and give aid, O Queen! 
the moorland, wild and wide, 
the sunny mountain-side; 
Ry the torrent, cool as snow, 
Murmuring to the fields below; 
By the pinewoods, breathing balm; 
Ry the moonbeam’s holy calm; 
By all nature's joys, that be 
Tameless, strong and pure as thee, 
Hear, and give aid, O Queen! 


Ry 
On 


Diana naturally gives heed to so melo- 
dious an incantation and promises her suc- 
A monster introduced, which Sil- 
vio takes to be a dragon, but Maria, his 
moment’s paramour, undeceives him: 


cor is 


Nil. Ye gods!!—there is a fearful dragon 
yonder! 
Mar. O-o-ooh! Where? 


Nil. On the near highway—his squat and 
bulky searlet form rests on four short, 
gray paws—his huge eyes glare—the earth 
shakes at his breath—oh, terror!—oh, hid- 
eous monster! 

Mar. Let me see, though—let me see! 
(Scrambling up the mound.) Why, you silly 
cuckoo, it’s nothing but a motor-car! 


Silvio refuses to “touch the accursed 
thing,”’ which is “too loathly-formed, too 
vile.” Maria thereupon returns to Albert, 


and they make off with the motor. It blows 
up, in accordance with the goddess’s plan 
of vengeance, hurling the trippers far city- 
ward; and Silvio is restored to the arms of 
Phoebe in a reéstablished Arcady. The 
piece then concludes with a_ significant 
chorus of nymphs: 

Where the hues of sunset fall, 

Where the sky is primrose-pale, 
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And the silver moon hangs low; 
Faint and few the starry 
"Tis the land of fancy-d: 


Thither 


gieams 
eames 
go! 


mortals, let us 


Westward 


There's the 


burns the splendid sky 


Realm of Poesy 


Sought of many, found of few 
In that lambent air and fire 
Fragile-winged thoughts expire 
Withered, drop to earth anew 5 
tut to Fancy’s paler sphere 
Ye may journey free of fear 
Even as our light verses fly 
Ye have wings, though cramped and smal 


Fancy-flights upbear you all; 


Mortals! spread your wings and try! 


Miss Travers was particularly discreet in 
choosing to draw her pastoral air from the 
Arcadias of Ramsay, Milton, and 
limiting herself 
‘ancy. And 


artificial 


Sidney, thus resolutely 


within the sphere of F fantastic 


as the fable is, it is made poetically con- 
vincing by the delicate flair of the author 
The second of the two Arcadias is found 
in “The Suburbiad,” a celebration in the 
manner and metre of Pope of 
Mammon's gay mistress crowned 
The willing nymph Suburbia 
The hectic, gaudy life of climbing subur- 
bans is pictured with a metrical neatness 
and a firmness of satiric tone that, coming | 
after the long disuse of the genre, have an 
effect of pleasing novelty But a deeper 
poetic spirit moves under the satirical sur- 
face than one at first suspects: as we near 
the end, we come upon a passage which, 
read in connection with some of the short- 
er and less whimsical pieces in the vol- 
ume, gives high hopes of poetic pleasure 
from Miss Travers’s future work 
Yet many a City man may slowly fare 
Riverward, seeking peace and twilight there 
But all in vain pale dreams of far delight 
Steal o’er the dusky violet-beds of night; 
While great elms slumber in the meadows gray 
And the white moon begins her tranced way 
For still his anxious purpose never leaves 
The hope of gain; still cunning nets he weaves 
To catch the elusive gold; dark webs that lie 
Sad o'er the thought, and cloud the wistful eye 
“Ah, could I plunge deep in some quiet river! 
And rise, newborn in splendid strength, to shiver 
The old, unshapely life to pieces! tear 
Away the tawdry vain-delight; lay bar 
The waste of yeare, the wrong of mean desires 
and sordid care! 
Then build the home anew, on pillars firm 
Of comradeship and trust which years confirm; 
With simple joys and kindly neighborhood 
And general labor for the common good! 
Thus will the sad, suburban father dream 
Resting his gaze upon the cool, slow stream 
Then, breaking the couplet’s bonds 
Look up, O men! 
Shut in with little miseries, futile task 
And meanest self-inflicted care, arise! 
Fling wide the dusty windows of your soul 
On spring and sunshine, melody and mirth! 


A newer morning breaks o'er field and town; 


The sad air quickens; kindly gods are near! 


The “Poems” of Anne Whitney, privately 
reprinted with some rearrangement, forty- 
eight years after their original publication, 
are a gracious echo from that tempus ac- 
ceptabile, the transcendental One 
eould hardly be young in New England in 
the thirties and forties and not write poet- 
ry, certainly not a person of Miss Whit- 
ney’s temperament and Her 
poems are full of the engaging agitation, 
the alert catholicity, the earnest joyousness 
of those eager emancipated years. The de- 
fects of the transcendental quality are hers 
too, and not a few of the pieces have a cer- 


period 


receptivity 





tain mystical prolixity that reminds us that 





they we written in the day f es 
Yet Miss Whitney has, probably as the re 
sult of a vivid artistic tem, ame a dis 
tinct quality of her wn. In the concluding 
poem the only new piece we I eve n 
the volume, she is seen at her best 
Ey as a rose 
Fulfilled of beauty and des 
Lets fall its petals one by one 
The good day goes 
Subsides with mellower nots th wave's g 
ewell: 
Tt t ght gathers ir he «de 
And all hues melt in one 4 sma r } “ 
His cedar on the cliff 
And the listening q t of t pose 
lrills forth his evensong ris ev nes 
rhe rest, the peace 
The strife of day outgrowr 
We know the sign and heed the low md 
And hand in hand, 
Rearing our treasure safe above t blight 
And waste of years—the slow su aw 
Of Life's full fount—we irney f 
With trust in the great Mystery 
Toward the fast-coming night 
The easily-won, temperamental optimism 
the gentle if somewhat thin: piety, which 
marked the poetic work of Susan Coolidg: 
and won many readers, is the most notabl 
trait in her ‘“‘Last Verses" (Boston: Little 
Brown & Co.). How much may be attained 
without great heat of imagination, distin 
tion of thought, or richness of style, by 
sensitive perceptions and a fluent and lucid 
manner, may be seen from these lines on 
Helen Keller: 


Rehind her triple prison-bars shut in 
She the whitest soul on earth to-day 
No shadowing stain, no whispered hint of sin 
Into that sanctuary finds the way 
There enters only clear and proven truth 


sits 


Apportioned for her use by loving hands 

And winnowed from all knowledge of all lands 
To satisfy her ardent thirst of youth 

Like a strange alabaster mask her fa 
Rayless and sightless, set in patience dumb 
Until like quick electric currents 

The signals of life into her lonely place 

Then, like a lamp just lit, an inward gleam 
Flashes within the mask'’s opacity 

The features glow and dimple suddenly, 


And fun and tenderness and sparkle seem 
To irradiate the lines once dull and blind 
While the white slender fipgers reach and cling 
With quick imploring gestures, ques ning 
The mysteries and the meanings her mind 
The world is not the sord'd world we k 
It is a happy and benignant spot 
Where kindness reigns, and jealousy fs pot, 
And men move softly, dropping as they gx 
rhe golden fruit of knowledge for all to share 
And Love is King, and Heaven is very near 
And God to whom each separate soul is« d 
Makes fatherly answer to each whispered p aye 
Ah, little st ess soul, shut in 80 clos« 


May never hint of doubt creep in to be 


A shadow on the calm security 
Which wraps thee, as its fragrance wraps a rose 
The title of William Byron Forbush's 


“Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar” (Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is perhaps 
a little misleading It is not so much a 
consecutive rendering of the words of Kohe 
leth as an imaginative construction of the 
Rubaiyat he might have written, made by 
a very eclectic assembling of words, 
phrases, and images from the Scripture 
woven to a single texture and skilfully col- 
ored and cadenced to resemble the manner 
of FitzGerald It is none the less, despite 
some roughness, a successful bit of work 


in its sympathetic insight as well as in its 
technical ability. The brooding, skeptical 
old poet, who has had the odd fortune to 


retain for so long a place among the canon- | forth by the author in 
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purpose of the piece is to elucidat« the di 
vorce problem by maintaining the “higher 
inner law of love itself which in itself is 
the highest freedom,” and which is “a 
Reatitude rather than a Law.” The poem 
not very explicit in its embodiment of 
the argument, and there is some contradik 
tion The meaning seems to be the rather 
hazy one that the higher love being a state 
of Beatitude demands the renunciation of 
human relations—though just how this 
bears upon the crux of marital infelicity 
d not clearly appear. The mood of the 
poem | admirable throughout ind the 
rkmanship respectable 
CURRENT FICTION 
The livragon Painter By Mary McNeil Fen 
losa I ) i tlhe Brown & Co 
Unfortur ly tatisti ire hardly at 
ible a ! ictual proportion of fond 
Japanese maidens who have been will 
y n o the triumphant allurements 
‘ lure incor lerate foreign lovers In 
Japanese stories we read—usually writ 
by ourselve thi theme is so preva 
ha yur general conception of love 
Japa night be visualized by a collay l 
| figure weeping in the wake of a de- 
M Fenollosa, in het 
ly of he a t temperament in Ja 
‘ ly avoids this hackneyed subject 
} rragon Palit is smoothly told, full 
f caret 1 sa factory descriptions. It 
) ul ! of contemporary Japan 
" pan of enter ng daily papers, whose 
maak hang about old Kano’s gate 
leavoring to snatch a likens of his fa- 
on-in-law 
Kano himself i in h u mmfortable 
position of the enthusiastic ai who sud 
nivy find him If cast for the rdéle of 
hide-bound ignoramus by the d overy of 
u it once greats ind more untram 
melled than himself Since Kano adore 
Katsuo and mily w he to instruct 
nd el h him not a public dis 
ofitur bu merely a case of complete, 
i I nketing ro secure the ge 
(lackit i m of h own) Kano mar 
the wild mountain lad to his own care 
f brought-up daughter. Instead of bare 
| ng th alliance from filial piety, 
{ ‘ » falla undutifully, not to say inde 
| n love with her husband, and the 
" ! » pleasant a honeymoon that no 
ly power will induce the genius to get 
back to hi ! imhe 
The n t ting part of Mrs. Fenol 
| to her deseription of the painter, 
} few! , ! irt, and towards the 
f b If the reat of the book 
‘ alt neat particularly atriking, tt 
0 t ble revelation of the 
j ! ! | failsa to cast upon 
yu t ranger 
Heyond the Rocks. Wy Elinor Glyn. New 
York: Harper & It her 
All the parents who we loubt about 
letting thelr lbuta laughter brow 
upon The \ of Elizabeth may turn 
them loose ipon Beyond the Kocks’ 
without a twinge of misgiving haying 
aside satire and cyniciam Elinor Glyn | 
tella a straightforward love story of the 
kind specially suited to young ladies in 
their teens. This statement must, however, 


The Nation. 


be qualified by a confession that the spot 
lees Theodora is kissed, and vulgarly 
peaking, hugged, on several occasions by 
her irresistible lover, Lord Bracondale 
Nevertheless, as her invincible goodness 
transforms him from a_ thorough-paced 
Lovelace into a patient and considerate 
Ritter Toggenburg, the impression left by 
her history is one of unflawed discretion 
Her sweetness furthermore transforms Jo 


siah Brown, her plebeian husband, into as 
a gentleman as King Mark of Cornwall; 
the amount of 

danger nobility the part 
lovers, Josiah opportunely succumbs 


and after exactly suitable 


despair and on 
of the 
to a trifling ailment 

fact about 


so 


this is that 
it should ring very old-fashioned, not 
in theme—since an innocent young girl sac- 
rificed by rapacious relatives belongs to all 
but in The 
and frivolous pen of “The Visits ot 
its Gyp-like au- 
the 


The curious story 


time manner and treatment 
witty 
Elizabeth” has quite lost 
audacity, 
evaporated. The light 
exaggerated modernity, have 
vanished the till ladies who 
once thrilled over the ‘“‘Duchess’ 
the that Elinor Glyn’s 


feel no apprehension when 


dacity Unfortunately, with 


the 
touch, 


sparkle also 
the 


with malice, 


* may (with 
assurance syntax 
more solid) 
see their young daughters similarly 
thrilling over the temptations and triumphs 


of the lovely Theodora. 


they 


The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. 
New York Harper & Bros 

Not long ago we were hearing much from 
persons who for one reason or other 

id many novels, of a story by Robert 
Hichens called “The Garden of Allah.” 
Here at last, we gathered, was a work of 
real importance, something which could be 
counted on to arrest the attention of the 
most indifferent or the most skeptical 
We read it with care, and were dishcart- 
ened to find that it could not do for us 
what it had apparently done for others 
We found here and there descriptive pas- 
ges which were undoubtedly “vivid’’ and 
picturesque Elsewhere we found a pomp 
of phrase and portentousness of mien 
which at second glance appeared to be 
«mpty—like a brocade supported by its own 
tiffness, and really containing nothing hu- 
man The tale and the persons, like the 
tyle, seemed hollow inventions Yet we 
observed many earnest people applying a 
reverent ear to this artificial shell, and 
innouncing that they heard the ocean 

The “Call of the Blood” is in many weys 
1 better book—a sincere book, if not a 
great one It contains less speech, and 
more matter The emotional tone is less 
forced, and the utterance less strained and 
oracular. We are not expected to gasp at 
every seene or thrill at every situation. A 
outhern setting is again employed An 
Englishwoman, past her first youth, mar- 
rhe a young Mercury, nominally English 
whose temperament is really determined by 
i strain of Sicillan blood At the bride's 
natance, they go to Sicily for their huney- 
moon Presently, being a person with an 
ivanced sense of duty, she leaves him to 
nurse an old friend, a man whom she 
might have married The bridegroom is 
ufficiently magnanimous to approve of 
this act; but, left to himself, he listens 
to “the call of the blood,” seduces a peas- 
ant girl, and Is killed by her father. This 
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consummation hardly amounts to tragedy, 
for the culprit is not so much a person as 
1 temperamental victim of heredity. He 
not greatly engage the sympathies, 
ind the details of his error rather pall in 
the rehearsal. Nor are Mr. Hichens’s 
rotie touches grateful to a normal palate; 
they smack of that sentimental voluptuous- 
ness, which has marred and, one fears, 
few modern novels of 


loes 


popularized not a 


merit; for example, those of James Lane 
Allen 
In the end one is impressed with the 


fact that the true theme of this story is 
not suggested by its title. As a study of 
true friendship it is worthy of note. The 
faun-like hero, whose acquired sense of 
duty, whose true affection even, is not 
proof against the working of inherited 
temperament, is hardly more than a foil for 
the contained virtue of the friends who 
suffer by his existence. 





The Cruise of the Violetta. By Arthur Col- 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Arthur Colton in the past proved 
himself too accomplished a story teller to 
turn out with impunity a bit of fooling so 
mediocre as “The Cruise of the Violetta.”’ 
He writes admirably, and describes 
with unusual charm, and possesses a mark- 
ed and delightful sense of fun. But in this 
case the humor He approaches 
the ticklish realm of burlesque with too 
great cocksureness. After a beginning as 
promising as the opening to ‘Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine” (a conscientious, Pres- 
byterian lady from the Middle West 
scotching a Haytian revolution with knock- 
out drops is worthy of Stockton at his 
pleasantest) the pace is not kept up. Or 
to be exact, the story turns into a sort of 
musical comedy libretto, in which the 
comic intention is more apparent than the 
By the time that Mrs. Mink 
has settled the affairs of Hayti, outridden 
married the doctor, spanked 
(vicariously) a Kanaka king (incidentally 
settling a of Polynesian politics) 
picked up an orphan in the Malay Archi- 
and kidnapped a high- 
class Hindu fakir, and taken a hand in the 
electric light system (and revolution) in a 
small South seaport, you are 
fully convinced of Mr. Colton’s cosmopoli- 


ton 


has 


sees 


is forced. 


achievement. 


a tornado, 


bout 


pelago, buncoed 


American 


tanism, but rather tired of fantastic ad- 
venture. 

After reading “The Cruise of the Vio- 
letta,”” to regain faith in Mr. Colton’s 
ability and intention, one has, however, 


only to read, or re-read, his earlier vol- 
ume, “The Belted Seas.” 


Princess Maritza. By Percy Brebner. New 
York: T. J. McBride & Son. 
The hero of Mr. Brebner’s “Princess 


Maritza” is an English officer, who, con- 
victed, unjustly, of course, of cheating at 
cards, is cashiered and turns his back on 
his country his sword as a 
soldier of fortune to the service of the King 
of Wallaria This small but important 
State, which may be supposed to stand for 
Servia or Bulgaria, since its affairs rivet 
the attention of all the European cabinets, 
has all the equipment of a novel of the 
type of “The Prisoner of Zenda’: a stupid 
puppet of a king, an intriguing queen, a 


to dedicate 


lovely pretender to the throne, the copper- 
haired Princess Maritza, and, not least, 
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the reckless English captain of horse. The 
incidents are numerous though unconvinc- 
ing, the run with blood, best- 
dressed and frivolous women of the 
court turn out to be expert diplomats, more 
a match for a am- 
bassador, and mysterious signals are given 


streets the 


most 


than seasoned English 


from every house and street corner. But 
all this may be present and one thing be 
lacking. The personages do not live, we 
are indifferent to their fates, and when 
a lovely countess dies, in the main square, 
a case of heroic self-sacrifice, we feel that 
we could have watched the heroine fall 
instead, without a qualm. This is not so 
with the Seraphinas and Flavias of the 
masters of this type of fiction 


The German Workman: A Study in National 
Efficiency. By W. H. Dawson New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net 
Agitation of the “fiscal question” in Great 
Britain has had at least one wholesome 
effect; it has marvellously stimulated in 


terest in the economic and social policies 


of those countries which are felt to be her 


chief rivals in the contest for the markets 
of the world. Of this fact William Harbutt 
Dawson's useful volume is the latest 
and not least significant bit of evidence 
Unlike Ashley’s “Progress of the Ge 
man Working Classes,’’ the book is not con 
cerned with the industrial effects of th 
German tariff; nor does it, like Shadwell’s 
“Industrial Efficiency,’’ deal broadly with 
all important factors in national economik 
progress. Confining himself to the socia! 
legislation by which for a generation pa 
the Germans have sought to guarantes 
workers a tolerable standard of living, M 
Dawson undertakes to investigate the meth 
ods employed and results achieved, to the 
end that his own countrymen may profil 
by the experience of their redoubtable 
competitor Previous study had qualifie! 
him thoroughly for his task, and he ha 


produced a volume which, if not attractive 
ly written, is probably the most convenient 
guide for 
ture into the mazes of German NSocialpolitik 
head 
the 


English readers who would ven- 


One's fairly swims as one contem- 


plates various and complicated insti- 


Government has 
of the 
for the 
for the 


sick, convalescent 


paternal 
benefit 


which a 
for the 
Decent 


tutions 
created working 
| 


housing marrie 


classes. 


laborer, temporary shelter home- 
less, for the 
homes to insure a permanent cure, crusades 


medi- 


hospitals 


against such plagues as tuberculosis 


cal treatment for children in the schools— 
these are some of the provisions designed 
to promote health and industrial efficiency 


Public employment bureaus, lodging-houses 


for the entertainment of travelling work- 
men, labor colonies for travellers who do 
not desire to find work, insurance against 


unemployment, relief works for the actual- 
ly unemployed, 
for those who need nothing but seasonable 
in keeping able-bodied 
When 


poo! 


and information bureaus 
advice, 
men from becoming public charges 

these agencies fail, the 
laws, which, although not perfect, 
ministered by men of intelligence and prac- 
often in England, 


cooperate 


there are 


are ad 


tical sense; and not, as 


by persons “without special qualifications 
who join boards of guardians for the mere 
pleasure of over-assessing their neighbors 
property and under-assessing their own 


' 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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But further than this. as we all know, 
German legislation provide nsurance, on 
a national scale, against sickness, accident 
and old age; and it is upon these topics 
that Mr. Dawson's volums s disappoint 
ng. Since the beneficiar f the indus- 
trial insurance laws are now numbered 
by tl te 1 f and 
th y 1 I f t r has 
beer oO} t gq ¢ igh to able 
one to r fa y the r i there 

opportunity here for a 1 ‘ irch 
ng vestigation than y f gn observ 
er has yet made of the tual ] me 
f ! legislatior by vw t I narck 
? to outbid tl S Democrats 

Ge wi I it 1 1s that 
he ilts of comy y e have 
bee g rally favoral ! no 
’ j ht the 1 hon 

esty f tt reports B to t Ww h 

1 th me one who ‘ with more 
l hment would lertah i hing 
‘ } 1 idy sf the I yblem 
Ou wh Prof He W Fa m h 
made o ’ two To y into 
} field ind » | gretted that 
Mr. Dawson did not « V mething of 
! ) Inst ! f th howeve he 
give meé ly a ! nal immary 

f } prov of he W nd de 
I h n hine t! } which t 
p ate 

Ou author not blind » th po ble 
langers of the experiment which Ger 
many has tried; neither fair to say 
ire ye of the Germa who have shown 
no littl horse sens¢ in administering 
ind kings which approach very closely 
the danger lings In Frankfurt, for in 
tance where it has become the estab 
lished policy to provide relief” work in 

i of unemploymer the town coun 
cil has deliberately avoided committing 

lf to the do ne that the municipal 
should find work for all it citizens 
It proceeds co tently on the theory that 
he relief work undertake imply ‘‘to 
| ve inv exter! v call for publ Ss rm 
lief nd deni that obligations 
! ny furthe than h safeguard 
ng of finar al inters 3 Nor does 
Mr. Dawson allow h reader to suppose 
that every arrangement which works well 
n Germany would operate equally well in 
Great Britaiz on the contrary, he never 
fail to make lue allowance for differ- 
ences in national temperament institu 
tions, and inherited traditior Yet, upon 
the whol hi verdict ij distinctly fa 
vorable to the work which the Germans 
have been pushing with persistence and in 
telligence for a full generation He be 
lieves that in social legislation, as well 
as in science or technology, Great Brit 
in has much to learn from Germany 
and his book should bring not a few of 
his countrymen to a hopefully receptive 
frame of mind 
Lectures on Modern History By Lord Ac 
yn New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25 
net 

The late Regius Professor of History at 
Cambridge has been so lauded by those 
who came under his influence that it is 


perhaps worth while to inquire what should 
For 


us 
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be of his 


asure 
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cent years correspondence cannot t 
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directly 
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something 
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associate: 
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this 
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the 
delivered at 
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for 
with, 
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volume have 
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very competent editors of 


set to work to elaborate 


on Modern History’ from notes one 
of the he 
The on 
and the reasons 
seek. To begin 


generally make 


ige 
disappointing 
far to 


courses 


result is, whole 


this are not 


notes for lectures 


and it is 








a n ti ‘ Again, the subject is too 
for the pace in which it is treated 
i from ercompression For in 
Acton covers modern 
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One defect of the work we may illustrate 


by a quotation: “ ‘A little college,’ Daniel 

Webster said; ‘but she has children who 

love her Now that is just what Mr 

Webster would have said if he had been 

Mr. Hale, but being Mr. Webster his words 

were It i sir, as I have said, a small 
rllege And yet there are those who love 

i We would not overrate the impor- 
ince of what is in itself a mere trifle, 

but typical of an inexactness against 

which one must always be on his guard in 
reading Dr. Hale, or any other writer who 
falls into the habit of drawing upon a rich- 
ly stored memory without checking results 
by the aid of external authorities. There 
ire nearly two hundred illustrations, on the 
whole well selected 

Drama. 

Nir Henry Irecing, a Biography By Percy 
Fitzgerald. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co 
It is too soon yet to look for anything 

like an authoritative and judicial estimate 

of the histrionic genius of Henry Irving— 
for genius he undoubtedly possessed, though 
it was limited by arbitrary bounds Al- 
ready he has been the subject of a consid- 
erable mass of printed matter, but most of 
has proceeded from enthusiastic eulo- 
either intimate friends or interest- 

| cribblers Mr Fitzgerald belongs 
o the former category, and reveals the re- 
lationship clearly enough in many of his 
glowing periods; but he is not so blinded 
that he cannot see the spots upon his lu- 
minary Moreover, he is a practised work- 
man in biography, and his book gives a 
really comprehensive view of the actor's 
caree! It would be better if it were a 
little more conservative and a little less 
discursive, but as a rule his selection of 
matter and his arrangement of it are both 
good, while his comment is generally per- 
tinent and well informed 

Without indulging in repetition of weari- 

some details, he shows how much Irving 

was indebted for his mastery of the tech- 
nical business of the stage to his long 
training in the old stock companies, and 
especially to his service, or rather servi 
tude, in Dublin and Manchester. Bills were 
often changed half a dozen times a week, 
und it was a common thing for him to play 
three parts in an evening He acted in 
pantomime farce, comedy, and tragedy 

Even then he attracted attention by the 
ire he devoted to his make-up. He would 

pend his last penny to get a correct cos- 

Lume From his earliest boyhood he fre- 


quented Sadler Wells to study the acting 


and elocution of Phelps in Shakspere In 
earlier days his speech was almost entirely 
free from the tricks which disfigured it 
iter. His first marked successes in London, 

is Cheventx, Rawdon Scudamore, and Digby 
Givant, were due to the minute finish of his 
york rather than inspiration lie was 
TT uspected of having any peculiar power 
of «emotional expression until he found him 
elf, so to speak, in Hood's Dream of Eu 

gene Aram” and in “The Bells’; and it is 
worthy of note that to the end of his career, 
in tragedy or melodrama, it was in the 
portrayal of the terrors of a guilty con- 
ence that h hiefly excelled. His Louis 








XI., Vanderdecken, Richard III., and Mac- 
beth are cases in point. It is curious that 
Mr. Fitzgerald, generally pretty 
critic, seems to prefer Coquelin’s dull Ma- 


a sound 
thias to Irving's imaginative conception 
Speaking of Irving’s Macbeth, Mr. Fitz- 
notes that it underwent many 
At first its moral and intellectual 
feebleness excited much derision. Later on 


gerald 
changes 


it became firmer and bolder, though never 


a satisfactory impersonation In reading 
the part on the platform he made it much 
more impressive His Hamlet, although 


the cause of much controversy, was always 
Mr Fitzgerald Phil- 
ip, in Tennyson's play, as one of his mas- 


popular regards 
terpieces in the portrayal of eccentric char- 
acter. When the famous production of “The 
Merchant of Venice” the 
at which 
An 
by 


was made, event 
was celebrated by a great supper, 
many illustrious persons were present 
awkward situation was brought about 
Lord Houghton, who, in a satirical speech, 
intimated that Shakspere had been entirely 
Irving parried the 


attack with smiling good temper, and thus 


eclipsed by the scenery 


averted what might have been a painful 
scene. Lord Houghton’s complaint, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fitzgerald, would have been 


much more justifiable in the case of ‘‘Ro- 


meo and Juliet,’’ when Shakspere was, he 


says, literally ‘“‘smothered in scenery.” Ir- 
ving’s Romeo he 
grotesque His lago, 
was, he says, one of the best things he ever 
did. of 
Edwin Booth, but his judgment in this case 
will be Perhaps 
there is a little prejudice in it, for he 
timates that Booth, had been treated 
with great generosity Irving, did 
attempt to return the compliment when the 
United 


know whether 


describes as absolutely 


on the other hand, 


He prefers it, apparently, to that 


not generally accepted 
In- 
who 

by not 


English player was in the States 
It be 
Irving had any grievance on this score 

But it impossible to note all the 


teresting points in Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages 


would interesting to 


is in- 


Only one or two more can be mentioned. It 
certainly is not generally known that 
“Twelfth Night” had a hostile reception 


when first presented at the Lyceum,andthat 
Irving was forced to make a protest before 
the curtain. It appears that his Malvolio, an 
admirable conception, was quite misunder- 
That his Joseph Surface, played at 
benefit, 
He tried to play it along 
have it 
traces begin- 


stood 
a memorable was an utter failure, 
is not surprising 
new lines, and to spoiled 
utterly Mr the 
ning of Irving's decline to his separation 
from Ellen Terry He pathetic 
picture of the last few months of the great 
life Misfortune after misfortune 
him He his theatre, his 
great stores of scenery were burned, he was 
and his health was failing. 
He was broken both spirit, 
but he struggled on the 
hope of making money enough to keep him 
In his prosperity he had been 
both of money and of 
need he had neither 
Death was merciful, 


seems 

Fitzgerald 
draws a 
actor's 
overtook lost 
crushed by debt, 
mind and 
courageously 


in 
in 


in old age 
recklessly prodigal 
and in 


the one nor the other 


etrength, his 


him from humiliation, and crowned 
him with honor in Westminster Abbey, be- 
fore the memory of all his triumphs, the- 


atrical and social, had begun to grow dim 


saved 


tragedy, “The Virgin 
work of a new dramat- 


new classic 
" the first 


The 


Goddess 
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ist, Rudolf Besier, which has just been 
produced at the London Adelphi, appears 
to be a remarkable work, in spite of some 
faults, largely due to youth and inexpe- 
rience. It is, as we noted in our issue of 
October 25, written upon the lines of the 
old Greek plays; and it is said to be as in- 
teresting as it is bold and imaginative. 
Artis, a legendary city, is in peril of the 
enemy Cresphontes, the king, is willing 


to make a disgraceful truce, but his Queen 
Althea and his people are all for resist- 
Althea then for Hzephestion 
(sic), the exiled brother of her husband, who 
the fainting troops 
and the king still 
upon capitulation, kills him. As the king's 
dead body is borne to the temple of Ar- 
temis, it is met by his mother, who calls 


sends 


ance 


alone can reanimate 


He returns, as insists 


for vengeance She consents to pardon 
Hgephestion, however, if the deed was 
really done for love of country In the 
next act there is but one scene; Althea 


and Hzphestion are alone, and the latter 
confesses that and not for 
country, that he slew his brother. She re- 
and both rejoice 
bar their 


it was for her, 


ciprocates 
that there is 
But Artemis, the Virgin Goddess of 
city, will permit the to go 
punished; she proclaims, through her ora- 
cle, that Cresphontes must be avenged, 
that Althea must be put to death 
other hand than that of Hwphestion,or Artis 
Moreover, 


his passion, 

nothing to union 
the 
un- 


not crime 


by no 
and all its people shall perish 
adds the oracle, Hwphestion shall not stir 
from the altar until this vengeance be 
accomplished. In the fourth act Hwphes- 
tion is disclosed at the altar steps. The 
troops are clamoring for their leader; the 


enemy is advancing. But Hzphestion can- 


not move Again and again he strides 
forward, defying Heaven; again and again 
he is paralyzed by an unseen force. Pow- 
erless as he is, he cries out that Artis 


may fall and all its people perish, but he 
will not the Queen The contempt 
and rage of his mother and of the 
despairing women cannot change him. Not 
till Althea herself comes and tells him that 


slay 


cries 


this is the crown and glory of their love 
does he lead her within the temple, there 
to fulfil the decree of Fate. Soon he re- 


turns and announces, ‘‘The Queen is dead.” 
At the words victory comes, and the enrap- 
tured people shout their joy. But he stands 


rigid, a figure of stone, and so the play 
ends It seems to have been acted very 
finely Miss Brayton was a noble figure 


as Althea; Miss Genevieve Warde acted the 


old blind Queen mother with wonderful ef- 





fect; while Oscar Asche made Hephestion 
heroic in his fierce love and furious de- 
spair The representation, as a whole, 


seems to have been one of the most notable | 
of recent events on the English stage 
Whatever of and it 
likely to considerable Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s military romance, ‘Brigadier 


| 
degree success is | 


be awaits 
Gerard,”” which was produced in the Savoy 
Theatre of this city Monday evening, must 
be the of Kyrle Bellew, 
who played the hero with a dash and grace 
which few, if any, of his younger 
poraries could equal. The itself, al- 
though pretty well furnished with more or 


placed to credit 
contem- 


play 





less picturesque incident, is but poor stuff 
dramatically, the plot being a mixture of 
very old stage materials, and the rough | 
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_ ' magia > Societ an Saint-Saens leatt 
nour th t ha t all the 
plays that were included in its first six 
volumes without such tre ment and that | VWodern Viusi and Vu Ine Thy I A 
future issut will ir 1 ‘ he com Streatfeild New York r? M 
pared with the original texts or photo- | ©® $2.75 
graphic cop’ rh will also Y Mr. Streatfeild he word 
is an extra volum ) f he 1 a very | , h 
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THE SAINT-SAENS CONCERT f programme : Ste halleves the 
It had been arranged that M. Saint-Saé t amere s such as the ad 
should make his Ame in début in Bos a of ab i r would have t 
ton a temporary indisposition, however t " 4a mea of exp iz human 
made necessary a re ingemé of dates em 1 as defi e and \ As a f 
and thus the honor of w ming France's s s After th prea « 
greate composer fell to New York He rather surprised to find » 1 abou 
was announced for two ppeara with programme nu n h \ ‘ That 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, last hows W lo not eas a faul As a 
Saturday and Sunday; but the demand for matte f fa h ibj of programme 
ticket wa so great that two extra con mus has re ved 1 recent yea her 
certs with Saint-Saens programmes ex- more than s share of atten n 
clusively, were heduled for November 15 There is a good deal that nsula } 
and 18 He was welcomed to Carnegie | Mr. Streatfeild To him Handel ' 
Hall with a_ cordiali that contrasted Shakspere of mu and he has the usual 
sharply with the coldly polite greeting ac- English aversion to deep mu al emotio 
corded last season to another French com- apart from the religiou phere One reads 
poser, Vincent d'Indy, who represents the with mingled amusement and weariness 
Parisian branch of the modern school of tha over all Chopin's mus lies the dead 
cacophony. Unlike D'Indy, Saint-Saéns be ly ail of disease and that Tchaikovaky 
lieves in using dissonance as a means, and nk » morbid pessimism, he rise to 
not as an end, and the musical public is hysteria In h remarks on two English 
certainly with him fols—Pureell and Mendelssohn—our author 
With his fresh and abundant melody, his | 82ow yn the other hand, a surprising de 
piquant harmonies his sparkling rhythms, gree if emancipation from insular preju 
his polish, and his never-failing musical dices He often feels sorry for earnest 
eaprit Saint-Saer represents the true te who, after reading the glowing 
French spirit in musie—the spl of Au ‘ wzies showered upon Pureell by h r- 
ber, Berlioz, Bizet, and Gounod. The pieces an irn to h works and find in them 
which he played, and which were new to » much that is puerile, ineffective, and 
New York concert-goers-—his ‘Africa’ fan- ibsurd that they give up the composer and 
taisie, an Allegro Appassienata and a his eulogists, bag and baggage, a5 a t 
Valse Caprice oddly entitled “Wedding | of humbugs Purcell’s strong and weak 
Cake (perhaps because of its delicate point are judiciously balanced by the 
rhythmi« frosting’’)—were all unmistak writer He has the courage not only 
ably French They sounded amazingly ju- gay of Mendelssohn's “St. Paul’ that 
venile for a composer who has passed his music is “often arid and expressioniess 
seventy-first birthday; indeed, Saint-Saen and not unfrequently suggests the labo 
is still what he was illed twelve years | scholar, rathe than the napired wm 
ago, ce jeune maitre The sparkle of youth an’’: but that dramat yrato n spite 
is in his playing, as well as in his eyes and f “Elijah remains “a hybrid and uneat- 
his musi His playing perhaps resembles | Iisfactory form of art . 
that of Mr. Joseffy more than that of any Other opinions of Mr. Streatfeid 
other pianist known here; it bas the same | will make some nod assen ythe i 
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violently, are that “Gluck’s achievements 
a reformer have been overestimated”; 
hat “Wagner was great, not because of his 
theories, but in spite of them”; that at 
he present moment “Italy is the only 
yuntry in which opera is a living force.” 
rning this last sentiment may we 
V izgest to the author that there is 
real genius in the “Shamus O'Brien” 
I hman, Charles Villiers Stanford, 
in in all the combined operas of Mas- 
gn Leoncavallo, and Puccini, none of 
hom reaches even to the knees of Verdi, 

I la great mastel 
Pucelt opera, Madama Butterfly,” 
will have its first New York performance 


English, at the Garden Theatre on No 
vember 12 

A monumental life of Chopin is being 
prepared by Ferdinand Hoesick The first 
volume, of 881 pages, is out in Polish, and 

being translated into German, French, 
ind English It i 1id to contain not only 
new and interesting details, but corrections 


of numerous errors in previous books on 


Chopin 
Wilhelm Tappert has brought out a new 
lition of his “Erlking’’ brochure. It con- 
tains a list of settings of Goethe's great 
ballad 1 eventy different composers, to 
j he with critical comments (Berlin 
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who are 


‘ mp rccount of the latest finds in the 

Artem mm of Ephesus during last winter 

vill have to wait until spring, when D. G 

Hogarth official work on the temple is 

published by the British Museum. The ob 

je themaselve are all destined for the 

nu hat ¢ tantinople where unfor 

inately, only a limited number of schol- 
| find them within reach 

M Hogarth has been fortunate enough 

liscover one of the most valuable pock 

f antiquarian treasure which have yet 

" » light, whether artistic, archmologi- 

il contributorytothehistory of religion 

\lthough much has been unearthed of va- 

in the great temple, the pres 

ire inelude approximately 4,000 

be which must be attributed to dates 

wxhly mprised between 700 RB. c. and 

j hat is, they antedate the time of 

Cre The only considerable exception to 


of antiquity must be made in 


} ' f the col many of which run 
ren r period and, probably, ante- 
late any known existing coins Some 


ertainly be attributed to the eighth 


ntury before Christ Among them are 
mere lumps of metal without any impres- 
sion or mark of stamp Others, very ar- 
hal are mprinted with four characters 
Digamma, Alpha, Lambda, Digamma—which 
have been interpreted as the first four 
letters of the name of King Alyates, sup 
posing that his name had been spelled with 
two digammas as the first and fourth let- 
which subsequently dropped out. But 

1s there is no other evidence that his name 


looking forward to | 
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was thus spelled, the matter must remain 
pure conjecture 
The Artemisium 
not the Temple of Diana of Ephesus, which 
was the scene of the exploits of Demetrius 
and the silversmiths. That was a much later 
the seat of a more decadent form 
of worship The most interesting, if 
intrinsically less valuable, of the 
find, to many will be the rude terracotta fig- 
ures of Artemis, of which there are several 
nowhere represented as 


excavated last year is 


temple, 


portion 


examples She is 
the luxuriant many-breasted figure of later 
is straight, stiff, but not 
ungainly and figures 
are the most archaic of all, she has an in- 
fant in arms in an attitude strongly 
recalling many representations of the Ma- 
and Child. In this connection it is 
worth while to recall that the 
worship of motherhood was a legacy trans- 
mitted from prehistoric times to Christian- 
It was at 


date Her form 


Sometimes, these 
her 


donna 
probably 


ity in this very city of Ephesus 
Ephesus that the Council of the Church was 
held which condemned Nestorius and raised 
the worship of the mother of Christ into 
It was said that the pas- 
populace to the 
contributed 


a Catholic rite. 
devotion of the 
sanctity of the Virgin 
to the decision of the council 
Artemis 


sionate 
largely 


her ac- 
of her 
Sometimes, as in 


Other figures of show 


two images, or one, 
the hawk. 
tablet, is shown winged, 
suspended by the tail 
The probably the 
most ancient and most frequent of her em- 


companied by 


sacred bird, 


an exquisite she 


with a lion 


in each hand hawk is 


blems, appearing in the most curious dis- 
guises. There is one extremely rude, squat 
figure, absolutely novel, painted black, 
with yellow spots, only recognizable 
as a bird or hawk by its eyes and 
hooked beak In others, minutely finished 
in silver or gold, the hawk comes to resem- 
ble so near!y an owl or an eagle that only 


its association with Artemis enables one 


to recognize it 
When on exhibition, the objects will prob- 


ably be classified by their materials: jewels 
ind crystals, amber and beads, bone and 
ivory, bronzes, articles made with gold, 


silver, and electrum. This latter compound 


interesting how 
used It 


intentional amalgam of gold and silver, but 


raises an question as to 


it came to be might well be an 
for various reasons it seems probable that 


state and so 


the lonians found it in a raw 
used it. Pliny speaks of a natural mixture 
of gold and silver being found in the Her- 


mus sands Another circumstance which 
confirms this view is that the objects made 
of electrum show all variations of the com- 
with the gold largely predomi- 
nating It this would 
have been the case if any artificial alloys 
of the which must 
necessarily stan- 
dards as a mere affair of habit 

But as a matter of description it is 
perhaps simpler to adopt another classifi- 
accordance with the purpose 


or their 


pound, but 


is improbable that 
metals had been used, 


conformed to some 


have 


cation in 
of the offerings 
with their material or 
interest attaches, as 
representations of Artemis 
surprisingly 


rather 
The 
mentioned 


character 
than value 
primary 
above, to the 
herself, of which there are 
and those of a character which in- 
dicate an elevated religious feeling. Her 
attributes and accompanying emblems are 
common. There are innumer- 


few, 


far 


more 





able hawks in gold, silver, bronze, stamped 
in relief, or carved in the round. A\l- 
most more frequent still is her bee—the 
melissa—which again symbolically 
everywhere. An elaborately worked bee is 
the most beautiful of the gold 
The bee's body and wings are the 
stereotyped patterns 


appears 


one of 
jewels. 
basis, too, of 
and ornaments. 

Besides these especial emblems, there are 
various animals which by their style and 
shape connect Ionian art with the civiliza- 
tions of which it was the common meeting- 
place. There scarabs and 
sphinxes; Persian sphinxes; a lion passant 
with a strong Assyrian character. Harpies, 
too, There is a_ peculiar 
sketch of a 


many 


are Egyptian 


are frequent 


couching boar; also a rough 
calf, which strongly recalls in shape some 
of the latest finds made by Mr. Bosanquet at 
Sparta Add and sheep, but 
curiously enough no cows or horses 
Next to 


come in 


some frogs 
emblems 
interest, though 
hardly in artistic merit, the various ex 
voto offerings. It takes one with a jump 
from Ephesus to Lourdes, over 2,500 years, 
to see a pathetic pair of hands and arms 
thin gold and joined above so 
that they resemble a delicate pair of sugar 
tongs. Yet this represents, perhaps, a 
cure of leprosy or curious wound 
on both arms. There are thin plates of gold 


the goddess and her 


the range of 


beaten in 


some 


just distinguishable as eyes or ears; 
legs, feet, and hands in plenty. 

Among objects once in use the largest 
is a three-wicked marble lamp. There 


are bronze bowls, knives, ivory knife han- 
dles, musical pipes, and some large cow- 
which may have been currency or 
mere necklace ornaments like beads. There 
is a large and important set of astragali, 
the earliest form of dice. They are mostly 
carved in bone ivory, and are of all 
from mere knucklebones to elab- 
orately carved studded with gold 
and amber, nothing so much 
as two draughts joined at one edge. The 


ries, 


and 
shapes, 
ivories, 


resembling 


astragali, with differing sides, were thrown 
by the petitioner to the goddess in or- 
der to ascertain by their fall wheth- 
er his prayer would be granted or not 
In connection with the astragali there 
are some mysterious circular rock crys- 


tal disks with fiuted edges, which may be 
of this character, except that they were 
always found singly, and no one could fit 
another exactly. Another explanation may 
be that they were worn as buttons on some 
ceremonial dress, but their purpose can- 
not as yet be exactly determined. 

The kernel of the treasure is, of course, 
the abundant stock of personal ornaments 
mostly made of the precious metals, but 
some also of bronze and lead. There are 
more than a thousand of these made of 
gold and electrum alone, with a small quan- 
tity of silver. They range from heavy 
bracelets, chains, fbul@, and earrings down 
to the most minute trinkets. There is a 
wonderful collection of repoussé gold 
plates, evidently intended to be sewn on 
dress materials. Some patterns which are 
of the purest design and highest artistic 
value are multiplied to serve the purpose 
of embroidery on a very rich dress. On 
the repoussé work and especially on the 
fbula is repeated the melissa pattern, and 
also, though not so frequently, that of the 
labrys, or double axe, which played so large 
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a part in the Cretan discoveries. The fib- 
ule and earrings predominate among the 
gold jewels, and next to them come a large 
number of hair ornaments, some obviously 
hairpins, but others of a more mysterious 
shape. Probably no woman could now com- 
pass their use, but their appearance sug- 
gests that a single lock was placed within 
them and given a double twist, to keep it 
apart from the rest of the hair. 

The hypothesis as to the vast number of 
precious ornaments is that they were de- 
voted by pious worshippers to the personal 
use of the goddess. They were found segre- 
gated from the other and more bulky part 
of the treasure in the very centre of the 
temple site, buried within a small rectan- 
gular space, which was situated at the 
crossing place of the two long halls form- 
ing the building. Evidently this must have 
been the base of the statue of the goddess 
herself, and this rather naive devotion of 
material wealth to her tends to confirm 
the early date of the find and the value 
of the objects. 

The presence of the large number of coins 
and the tendency of some of the inscrip- 
tions, which are, however, at present con- 
jectural, lead one also to suppose that the 
temple at this early date or perhaps later 
served some secular purpose as a treasury 
or even as a mint; but whether this be so 





or not, we must wait for Mr. Hogarth’s 
book to explain to us. G. B. D. 
Frits Thaulow, whose death at Volen- 


dam, Holland, was announced this week, 
was the first Norwegian painter of modern 
times to receive international recognition. 


1847 at Christiania, stud- 


He was born in 

ied with Soorensen at Copenhagen, and 
with Gude at Carlsruhe, but his painting 
was chiefly influenced by the example of 
the French impressionists, whose mode of 
vision, if not technical method, he fully 
adopted. In the representation of snow 
scenes and of frozen rivers he was re- 
markable. For more than twenty years 


past he had been settled at Paris, making 
occasional to this country, where 
in particular he painted some pictures of 
the steel foundries at Pittsburgh. In his 
later years, owing to over-production, the 
pressure of dealers, and removal from his 
his painting lost much of its 
Honors and prizes of 
all sorts were showered upon him; and 
while by no means a great artist, he is 
likely to be remembered as a cunning prac- 
titioner in landscape. 


visits 


home scenes, 
vitality and charm. 


The Watts Memorial Gallery has recently 
been opened at the artist’s country home at 
Among the important works 
to be seen there are “Progress,’’ ‘“‘Paolo 
and Francesca,” “Godiva,” “‘The Slumber 
of the Ages,” “Green Summer,” “Diana 
and Endymion,” and portraits of Walter 
Crane, Joachim, Swinburne, Meredith, Mrs. 
Langtry, and others. There are also many 
drawings and studies; and when the sculp- 
ture gallery is completed, the models of 
the artist’s statue “Physical Energy,” his 
statue of Tennyson at Lincoln, and the 
tomb of the Bishop of Lichfleld will be 
placed on view. 


Limnerslease. 


A new portrait, presumably of Charlotte 
Bronté, acquired by the National Portrait 
Gallery of London, has provoked a sharp 
controversy. 


This portrait was attribut- 
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ed to Paul Heger, who was acquainted 
with Miss Bronté about 1844 
This attribution has by 
a letter from Heger's son that 


neither he nor his father was either pain 


in Brussels 


now been upset 


who says 


ter or draughtsman Nor can the dates 
involved be made to fit by five or six 
years 

The exhibition of works of art of the 
eighteenth century at the Biblioth@éque Na- 
tionale comprises proofs of works by the 


finest English engravers of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, hanging side by 
with examples of French 
stipple, and rare engravings printed in col- 


side aquatint, 


or. As lack of space made it impossible to 
exhibit to the 
of the inspiration of the engravers, a col- 


oil paintings show sources 
lection of miniatures and gouaches 
hibited for the To 
are added medals and “biscuits de Sévres,” 


thou- 


is €X- 


same purpose these 


a collection containing more than a 
sand examples. 
M. S 


advertence 


Prichard writes correcting an in- 
in the editorial, ‘‘“Museum Ex- 
tension in Schools,”’ in our issue of Novem- 
ber 1. He “acting-director” of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but had 
been assistant director, and was bursar 
at the time of his resignation to take 
the secretaryship of the Committee on the 
Utilization of the Museum by the Schools 
and Colleges. 


was never 


Science, 





Theory of the Algebraic Functions of a 
Compler Variable. By J. C. Fields. Ber- 
lin: Mayer & Miiller. 

This is a serious and daring essay in 
one of the most difficult flelds of modern 
mathematics. While the subject is pri- 
marily analytic or algebraic, its investiga- 
tion has been mainly carried on since the 
great memoirs of Puiseux in 1854 and of 
Riemann in 1857 by the powerful assistance 
of geometric considerations. Indeed, geo- 
metric notions have dominated to such an 
extent in the leading developments that the 
student scarcely thinks of the subject in 
other terms; and the chief treatises, such 
as those of Neumann and of Appell and 
Goursat, are little than 
of the doctrine in terms of the theory of 
Riemann surfaces. All the advantages of 
that fertile and illuminating method will 
be missed by the readers 
Fields’s volume, for the method 
algebraic. This mode of 
doubtedly legitimate, and may have certain 
purely logical advantages of its own, but it 
will hardly win the approval of that larger 
mathematical constituency that Klein and 
Poincaré have called intuitionalists. At all 
events, the author should not, we think, 
have failed to indicate explicitly the con- 
nections of his own exposition with the 
masterful geometric treatises of his prede- 
cessors. 

Not only is Professor Fields’s method 
purely algebraic, but it aims at perfect 
generality; that is, it undertakes to give 
a theory for any algebraic equation what- 
ever, reducible or irreducible, no matter 
how complicated the singularities and no 
matter what its character at infinity. Here 
surely ‘ an impressive programme, and 


else expositions 


Professor 
is purely 
un- 


of 


treatment is 
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The 
in 


at many points it is well performed 
summit 
chapter xil., where we er 


of the steep ascent is reached 
the com 
the 


involved in 


ounter 


manding ‘complementary theorem" 


arbitrary constants 


number of 


the expression of the most general rational 
function constructed on ai given basis 
of coincidences, added to half the sum 
of the orders of the coincidences’ ex 
plicitly required by the basis, is equal 
to the like number constructed = with 
reference to the complementary basis. From 
the eminence here attained one is permit 

ted to behold readily a variety of class 

propositions that have hitherto been found 


only by difficult and circuitous paths In 
this service is found, we think, the chief 
claim of the work to distinction; for th: 
propositions thus disclosed to view are such 
as the Riemann-Roch theorem, the reci 
procity theorem of Brill and Nother, the 


so-called gap theorem of Weierstra and 
the related theorem of Hurwitz 
The volume contains an excellent table of 
contents, but no index The 
light to the eye. In the interest, h 
of accentuation and convenience 


page is a de 
weve! 


important 


theorems should have been set apart and 
italicised 
While opinions may differ as to the need 


of more such books, it must be admitted 
that the “‘“Manual of Anatomy” (vol. 1 
Osteology; Upper Limb; Lower Limb) pre 
pared by Prof. A. M. Buchanan of Ander 


son's College, Glasgow (Chicago ae 
Keener & Co.), is an eminently practical 
book, convenient in form and beautifully 
printed The illustrations are numerous 
and for the most part clear and helpful 
the judicious use of color playing no in 
considerable part The text is clear and 
concise, with constant attention to the de 
mands of the dissecting room and the 


training of the surgeon, the rational treat 
of topographical 
ticularly commendable 


ment matters being par 


On the other hand 


it is to be regretted that varieties and ab 


normalities are not noted more fully, and 


that the more important questions of com 


parative anatomy are not brought to the 


notice of the student. The index is liberal 
but contains no mention of the ligament of 
Poupart 

For the use of schools, Little, Brown & 
Co. have published an “Atlas of Physiology 
and Anatomy of the Human Body,” made 
up of nine figures, each consisting of a 
number of leaves, or layers, to show the 
parts as they appear when the region or 
organ is dissected A very brief descrip 
tive text has been supplied by Dr. A. M 
Amadon. Such a book may be helpful to 
students when a manikin or good models 


are not accessible, but it must be used cau 
tiously, as some the figures dif 
ficult to understand, or are actually wrong, 
for example, the relation of the liver 
the duodenum, on the fifth leaf of 
first plate. The appearance of the skele 
ton on the third leaf is very unsatisfactory 
and the textual statement (p. 31) that 
vagus supplies “the heart with motion” is 


of are 


as, 


to the 


the 


bad for the beginner, even though his 
teacher be a ‘‘neurogenist.”’ 

With the title “Tuberculosis, its Origin 
and Extinction” (The Macmilian Co), Dr 


W. Pickett Turner has printed an enlarge 
ment of a lecture given by him on this sub- 
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His theories are novel, but the evi- 
presented is far too fragmentary and 


ject 


lence 


neonclusive to appeal very strongly to 


those who are familiar with the questions 


nvolved. Dr. Turner’s contention is briefly 


hat the extinction of tuberculosis is to be 
brought about by actinism, i. ¢., by the ac- 
tion of the ultra-violet rays which are sup- 
posed to penetrate the body and affect the 
bacteria either directly or indirectly 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of the Harvard 
ry! isium has given much valuable in- 
formation upon physical training in his 

wok of that title (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
Reasons for exercise are many and varied, 
and the value of almost every kind is set 
forth clearly. There is much of interest 
n the volume : 

Farm Animals,’ by E. V. Wilcox (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.), is a practical book for 
general farm use, judiciously arranged for 


the largest helpfulness to the largest num- 
of readers. It furnish essays 
animal, nor does it give any- 
information on any sin- 
it will not make a good 
good nor will it 
needs of a stableman. It is 
llent compend of general in- 
the beef 
and 


ber does not 
on any one 
omple te 


that Is, 


thing like 
gle topic; 


dairy shepherd, 


man or a 
cover all the 


rather an exce 


formation about the horse mule, 


dairy cows, pigs, sheep, goats, 


poultry rhe chapter on dairy stock is the 
im the 
The illu 


being well 


but every chapter is good. 

have the advantage of 
subject Every 
is brought down to 


book, 
trations 
related to the 
discussion 
admitted which has not 


part of the 


late, and nothing is 


passed erutiny at our agricultural ex- 
periment stations 
\ new feature of the New York Botanical 
Garden will be an economic patch, devoted 
to specimens of growing plants which are 
f practical use to man A great many 
mn plants have already been brought 
yee the n the conservatories, but these 


from warm or tropical reg- 


ind the new collection is intended to 

iow such as are hardy in this latitude 
id ng will be begun very soon, and will 
be mtinued next spring Following the 
fication of the plant products in the 


omic museum, the groups of the species 


grown here will consist of food, drug, and 

fibre plant and those yielding miscel- 

ha sus products used in arts, sciences, 

! lu 

lhe chemical industry in Germany is the 

i pal ibjeet treated in Petermann'’s 

Witteitu 1, number nine The facts are 

from the returns of the census of 

} mn purpose of the author, Dr 

mil, being to show the geographical 

butlo of the industry throughout 

he Empire Some detaila are given of a 

f the work ind from the accompany 

x map we learn that the largest num- 

! 000 hands, are employed at Ludwigs 

hafer n Baden, where are the greatest 

aniline and seda factories In the world, and 

where a ial indigo was firat put upon the 

market N. A. Busch describes a journey 

hrough tl northern Caucasus region for 

the purpose of studying its botany, espe- 
clally that of the Alpenzones 

Sir David Gill, who has been His Majes- 


ty’s astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope 


since 1879, has offered his resignation, to 


take effect next February. 
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SNATCHING CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 


The ousting of Stuyvesant Fish from the 
presidency of the Illinois Central Railway, 


this week, by vote of his own directors 
acting in the interest of E. H. Harri- 
man, has again directed attention to 


the effort of powerful financiers to in- 
crease, by hook or crook, the number of 
railways under their personal control. This 
remarkable propor- 
the time of the excited financial 
“boom” at the opening of 1901. During 
two or three successive months, such an- 
nouncements were made as the purchase of 
the $101,000,000 Southern Pacific Railway, 
by the Pacific; of the $98,000,- 
000 Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy 
by the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern; and of the $27,000,000 New Jersey 
Central, by the Reading. All of these 
purchases, some of them made in open mar- 
ket at extravagant prices, were paid for 
with proceeds of bonds, issued by the pur- 
chasing companies and sold to the eager 
investing public. The “game of grab,” as 
it was called even then, culminated in the 
famous fight between Union Pacific and 
Great Northern for conirol of the Northern 
Pacific's $80,000,000 stock. The movement 
to an end when the markets broke 
May, 1901, under the load of new 


movement reached 


tions at 


Union 


ame 
down in 
securities 
Efforts of the same sort were renewed 
when the Stock Exchange got its breath 
again. Shares of half a dozen great rail- 
ways were bid up to unheard-of figures by 
trying to get control in open 
market. In 1902 a band of stock-jobbing ad- 
venturers started in to buy up, with bor- 
rowed money, shares of some of the few in- 
dependent railways. These people thus 
secured possession of the $10,000,000 Chica- 
go, Indianapolis, and Louisville, and of the 
$52,000,000 Louisville and Nashville. They 
could not have kept their purchase; 
but their object was to force banking in- 
terests, connected with rival railways, to 
take over the stock at a still higher figure, 
rather than risk demoralizing competition 
in rates. The blackmailed bankers meekly 
paid the price, and issued bonds of their 
own railway companies to raise the money. 
To this kind of performance the financial 
of 1903—the “rich men’s panic’’— 
put an end; and it was two years before 
the talk of “buying up other railways’’ 
was heard again in Wall Street. But with 
the country’s recent great prosperity, and 
the revival of daring speculation, on the 
part both of the public and of the railway 
attempt to capture inde- 
resumed The 
was 1902, 
however, end for several Re- 
sources of capital had been so overstrained 
by heavy trade and extensive speculation 
that new bonds could not find a ready mar- 
ket; such operations as those of 1901 were 
therefore too dangerous. Again, the Wall 
Street millionaires who arranged the “rail- 
of 1901 had the surplus of life 
insurance companies placed at their dis- 
posal, to guarantee the undertakings. This 
was no longer possible after he Armstrong 
investigation. Finally, owners of the in- 
dependent roads had in the interim forti- 
fied their own position, and with maay of 


capitalists 


collapse 


millionaires, the 
railways was 
80 easy as in 


pendent 
achievement not 


reasons. 


way deals” 
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them, control could not be bought at any 
price. 

The Illinois Central episode shows what 
expedients were at the last aaupted in the 
“game of grab.”” E. H. Harriman of thea 
Union Pacific wanted the road—partly for 
a southern outlet from his own lines; part- 
ly, so Wall Street inferred, because Stuy- 


vesant Fish had, as chairman of the Mu- 


tual Life trustees’ investigating commit- 
tee, pushed his inquiries uncomfortably 
close to certain large capitalists on the 


board. His investigation was blocked by 
President Peabody of the Mutual, but the 
incident was not forgotten. Harriman was 
unable to buy up Illinois Central stock; it 
was too securely lodged with real investors. 
After attempting unsuccessfully to obtain 
without purchase—through organ- 
izing a “holding company” in which IIli- 
nois Central shareholders were invited to 
place their stock—Harriman secretly or- 
ganized a revolt against Mr. Fish in his own 
board of directors. 


control 


By what means he prevailed, it is not 
easy to say; but on Wednesday of 
this week, at a “snap” meeting of 
the board, called when one of Mr. 


Fish’s supporters was ill and another like- 
ly to be kept away by political engage- 
ments, the directors voted to unseat Mr. 
Fish in favor of a tool of Harriman. 
Among the directors working and voting 
against Mr. Fish was Charles A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life, who had re- 
fused to put Mr. Fish’s inquiries to the 
trustees, who is a director in Harriman’s 
Union Pacific Railway, and who has lately 
won distinction for his letter threatening 
those agents of his insurance company who 
did not support the administration ticket. 

This particular “railway capture” has 
been marked, in a quite unusual degree, by 
intrigue and treachery. It also provides 
an instance where one of the few remain- 
ing independent railways has been seized 
without the annoying preliminary of buying 
it. The incident is in this respect sugges- 
tive. The orgie of railway speculation in 
the seventies came to a climax by very 
much such methods; but they marked its 
approaching end. 
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and Profits in Agriculture Imported by Scrib Russell, George W. E. Social Silhouettes. Dutton 
ners #1 $3 net 
Pendegrast, Viliiam A. Credit and Its Uses Sanderson, Edgar Great Britain in Modera 
Appleton $1.50 net. Africa Imported by Scribners $1.75 net 
Perkins, Lucy, Fitch. The Goose Girl. Chicago: Selections from the Sabih of Al-Buhart Edited 
A. C. McClurg & Co. by Charles C. Torrey Le ld E. J. Brill 
Politovaky, Eugene 8. From Libau to Tsushima Sentence Analysis. Henry Fro wee ls. td 
Translated by F. R yk Dutton. $1.50 net Seymour, Frederick H. A Saunterings in Spain 
Riley, Alice C. D. The Wishbone Boat. Boston: Dutton. $3 xet 








VY" 
A Beautiful and Novel Gift Book for Nature Lovers 


Stone and Beebe’s THE LOG OF THE SUN embraces 52 charming papers by 

C. William Beebe, author of ‘“ The Bird: Its Form and Function,” giving each week its 

proper seasonal accompaniment, 52 corresponding plates in color and decorations by 
Walter King Stone, and 200 illustrations in text. Large 8vo, full gilt, boxed, $5.00 
net. Carriage 35 cents. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘ew You 


IMPORTANT AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


The History of the 
Papacy in the XIX. Century 


By DR. FREDRIK NIELSEN 


Translated under the direction of 
JAMES MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


Social Silhouettes 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


Author of ‘‘Collections and Recollections.” 
8vo. $3.00 net. 


Researches in Sinai 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. 
186 lIlustrations and 4 Maps. Royal 8vo. $6.00 net. 


A Child’s Recollections of Tennyson 


By EDITH NICOLL ELLISON 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The author of this delightful book is a daughter resident in this country 
—of the late Dean Bradley, who succeeded Stanley in Westminster. There 
was the closest intimacy between the families of the Dean and the Poet, and 
from the age of three the author had many opportunities of seeing Tennyson 
in all the freedom of home life. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
EPVE 31 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK EPG 






































BEST Letters Personal and Literary of 


facilities for supplying ytt 
ween bine ean’ _ Obert, Earl of Lytton 
English BOOKS Italian (Owen Meredith) 


French Spanish | Edited by his Daughter, Lady BETTY BAL- 
Catalogues tree. Cuorrespoudence solicited FOUR. With 8 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER #00 net. 


Ketablished over 5v years. 


11 East 17th St., New York LONGMANS, GREEN, & cn, New York 


| PROOFS of 
| LIFE AFTER DEATH 


oe 
sro, Cloth, 905 pages. $1.50 vet, 12e neatere, |! The Man in the Case 


TURE LIFE BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMI. 


























NENT SCIENTIFIC MEN IN CONFUTATION A NOVEL OF MYSTERY AND ROMANCE 
OF THE MATERIALISTIO SCHOOL OF | 
THOUGHT. : 
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Swinburne, Algernon Charles William Blake 
| Dutton. $2 net 
| Talbot Filen Bliss rT Fundamental Prir 
i ciples of Fichte’s Pt ’ Macu mn (x 
Talbot, Ethelbert My | pu tf <2 Piains liar 
pers 75 net 
Va Nyevel Rar as 8 Va Pay ‘ 
| Life it Dutch Rey Dutton. 84 net 
|} Wells. H. G The Future of America Harpers 
| $2 net 
| Wheeler, Charlies Kirkland Hundredth Oentury 
pemooents Be mt Press of James A. West « 
Whe Et K Bet 1 th Vet Land 


Devid west. 





“Here is a volume with a me 
sageand a purpose; a book which 
appeals, It treats of the great 
est of gquestions—the eternal, uit 
mate problem—Death and the 
After Death. The observation 
are those of aclever, experienced 
and sympathetic man 

The Chronicle 


The Gate of 
Death 


ANONYMOUS 
Crown 8vo. 1.25 net 


**T his beautiful and remarkable book 
Hardly any book since ‘In 
Memoriam’ has presented such notable 
claims to the consideration of popular 
theology. The book really possesse 
uncommon beauty, and is not likely to 
be forgotten in a single season or a single 
year.’'—London Telegraph. 


} Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 20's” xv" 














WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1 A tremendous miscellaneous sto« 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., Ni w York. 








The Library of Literary Criticism 
Of Engish and American Authors 

From 680 to 1906 Eight Volumes OComptied 
Studies of 1,150 Authors. in chronological arrange 
ment. Most accurate and authentic Reference 
Work on all phases of English Literature High 
eat aise from Scholars throughout the English 
speaking world. Sample pages, etc.. free by mall 


MOULTON PUBLISHING CO., Buffalo, New York 


THE HEART 
THAT KNOWS 


THE BRST ROOK 
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NOTABLE BOOKS AND GIFT BOOKLETS 
Putting the Most | The Spirit of the | Every Man a King 


or, Might in Mind 


Into Life Orient Ree 


By Booker T. Washington | By George William Knox | gy Qrison Swett Marden 
Author of ** Up From Slave Special type designs. 30 Author of “Pushing to the 





















. yecause Stuy- 
~* the Mu- 


ry.” imo. cloth. 75c., illustrations from photo- | mmit- 
“limp leather, $1.50. graphs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 | Front.’’ 12mo, cloth, “a 
net. Postage 15 cents. $1.00, 


(Postage © cents.) No more {mportant problem 
xo | B 
is now engrossing the atten (Postage 10 cents.) 


| 
| 
tf he civilized world than | 
dresses before the students bs pe fe pee Orient. The latest of Dr. Mar- 
of Tuskegee Institute, well | The present ts one of the clear den’s popular books is a 
- est, sanest, and most enlight- 
worth printing in perma- | ening studies of the subject powerful plea for mental 
| 
| 


A series of practical ad- 


that has yet appeared. India, | eontrol. th master 
manent form for readers Taine aed Seten thelr ne. | « q e a o" y of 
generally. The author's | tional’ traits and attitude to | self, and the training of 


, ’ . | the world about them—are ex- ; 
ability to draw forceful plained from within and logic. | pe forces to the highest 
ends, 


truths needs no comment ally 


THE CHISWICK SERIES 


SIX NEW VOLUMES. The finest line of dainty gift books obtainable at their price. Each book contains 
distinctive features of workmanship in the way of special type or illustrations. 
12mo, cloth each 50c net. (Postage 5 cents.) 


The Beauty of Kindness. By J.R. Miller. A, Longfellow Calendar. By Anna H. Smith. 
popular ethical booklet, fully illustrated by Harold | Appropriate quotations from this ‘household poet’’ 
| adapted to each day inthe year. Special type designs. 


: Copping 
Friendship. By Henry D. Thoreau. One of his Saint Francis of Assisi. By Oscar Kuhns. A 
= most delightful essays. Beautifully printed. | delightful study of the life of this famous church 


| saint. Illustrated from rare prints. 


| Germelshausen. Translated from the German 

of Friedrich Gerstacker, by Clara M. Lathrop. The | The Man Without a Country. By Edward 
quaint tale of a buried German village which came | Everett Hale. A classic of patriotism which every 
to life again one day in each hundred years. Frontis- | one who has not read should read. Frontispiece by 


piece by E. Boyd Smith. Clyde De Land. 








Send for Free Iilustrated Book List 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-8 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


} | 


By EDGAR SALTUS |The Settlement of 
“Mr. Saltus comes pretty near to being the only man in | Jamestown 


America now writing who has a style.” —.S¢. Louzs Mirror. | by CAPT. JOHN SMITH, and LORD 
| BALTIMORE’S PLANTATION IN MA- 
| RYLAND, from Father White’s Narrative, 


HISTORIA AMORIS $1.50 net | | are just added tothe OLD SOUTH L2AF- 
A HISTORY OF LOVE, ANCIENT AND MODERN a en ee 


“A brilliant book, with chapter on chapter of beguiling Price 5 cents each. $4 per hundred. 


attractiveness. —2/iss Carman in the Brooklyn Eagle. NP ae 
. DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


THE POMPS OF SATAN $1.50 net Old no House 


” 
A collection of brilliant essays. Saannnn, Ganenenarmenen 


Two By EDWAKD HOWARD GRIGGS. 
$1.60 net 


IMPERIAL PURPLE $1.90 net Great | CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


; , P as Books] By OTTO PFLELIDERER. $1.50 net. 
“The splendid tragedy of Rome, dazzlingly depicted. B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N. Y. 
—The Times. 


| 
MARY MAGDALEN sida THE NATION 


‘i . an independent weekly journal, was estab- 
A story of great strength and almost photographic Sehed fn 1865. ths Gentetbuanes tactede 
intensity. —oston Transcript. 












































the most prominent names in literature, 
science, and art, both in this country and 
abroad. It is emphatically found in the 
homes of people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and literary 
thought of the day, can afford to be with- 
out it. Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
postpaid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York Olty. 


At all booksellers or sent postpaid 
by the pablisher oa receipt of price. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 118 East 28th Street, New York City 














CHAUCER 4, coroner raion English Monumental Brasses 


Rich in néw material. Price $2.00. Cireu- FA 4 er ae? collection of Brass gh MH 
af 
B. 


. LUNN, B.D., 4 1, 
lar on application. Address, H. B. Hinck- 1. 800 for on 
ley, 84 Prospect St., Northampton, Mass SS ost Taccbhay Worcester ttngland. 
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